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; by Sub-Committee of the SpecIAL COMMITTEE ON 
PALESTINE visiting Jewish Displaced Persons Camps 
in Europe left Geneva on August 8 for Munich on a 
tour of Displaced Persons Camps in Germany. It 
proceeded to Vienna on August 10 and visited a num- 
ber of Jewish Camps in Austria. The Sub-Committee 
also held a Conference at the headquarters of the IRO 
Preparatory Commission with senior officers of the 
United States, United Kingdom, and French elements 
of the Allied Commission for Austria. 


A 
Discussion on the Greek question was continued by 
the SEcurITy CouNcIL at meetings on August 6, 8, 
and 12. A sub-committee, established to examine the 
possibility of drafting a new resolution, reported fail- 
ure on August 12, after meeting on August 7 and 8. 
A 
On August 10, the Council continued its considera- 
tion of the Egyptian dispute with the United Kingdom 
and heard further statements by the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and Egypt (see page 243). 
A 


The Indonesian question was discussed by the 
Security Council at meetings on August 7 and 12. On 
August 7 a request from the permanent representative 
of the Philippine Republic to the United Nations to be 
heard on the Indonesian case was not carried by the 
Council as it failed to receive the requisite majority of 
votes. A further request was received by the President 
of the Council from the Philippine Republic on August 
12, asking for reconsideration of the Council’s deci- 
sion. The President also communicated to the Council 
on August 7 a cable from the Government of the Re- 
pub!’c of Indonesia asking for an International Arbi- 
tration Commission. On August 12, the Council voted 
in favor of inviting the representatives of the Republic 
of Indonesia to take their place at the Council table 
(see page 245). 

A 

At its 178th meeting, held on August 7, the Council 
referred the application of Bulgaria for membership 
in the United Nations to its Membership Committee. 

A 

On August 7, the Sussiprary Group of the Council’s 
Commission OF INVESTIGATION ON GREEK FRONTIER 
IncIDENTS continued its hearing of witnesses of the 
alleged frontier incident of Prokhama and appointed 
a sub-committee to draft a report on the incident. On 
August 10 and 11, it heard further evidence from 
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Greek witnesses on the alleged incidents of Saranda- 
poros on the Greek-Albanian frontier. 
A 

On August 8, the Security Council’s MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE completed its discussion of the revised 
text of its report to the Council. No objections were 
expresseed to the recommendation that Yemen be 
approved for membership. The representative of Pol- 
and indicated that he would oppose the application of 
Portugal, and the representative of the United King- 
dom that he would oppose that of Bulgaria. 


ComMITTEE 2 (ConTROL) of the Atomic ENERGY 
ComMIssION met on August 6, 8, and 11 and con- 
tinued its discussion of the new U.S.S.R. proposals 
for the control of atomic energy. 

A 

At plenary meetings of the EcoNoMIC AND SOCIAL 
CounciL on August 6, 8, 11, and 12, the Council 
adopted a resolution on genocide (see page 252) ; de- 
cided to ask the Social Commission for recommenda- 
tions on the program of advisory social welfare serv- 
ices; adopted a resolution noting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on post-UNRRA relief needs and drawing 
the attention of the General Assembly to it. It approved 
the action taken by the Secretary-General in asking 
Member governments for their plans to meet relief 
needs; approved the program for launching the United 
Nations Appeal for Children; endorsed the principles 
of freedom of association contained in the ILO Report 
on Trade-Union Rights (see page 253); adopted a 
draft resolution establishing an ad hoc committee to 
consider the factors bearing upon the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for Latin America (see page 
251). It also took note of the documents submitted by 
the International Co-operative Alliance relating to a 
proposal concerning international control of oil re- 
sources (see page 253). 

On August 7, the Council. sitting as a Committee 
of the Whole, decided, subject to confirmation in 
plenary session, to raise the International Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Employers from consultative status 
“B” to consultative status “A,” and to grant consul- 
tative status “B” to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, an American national organization. 

A 

The SoctaL ComMMiITTEE of the Economic and Social 
Council met on August 6, 7, and 12 and adopted the 
agenda for the forthcoming Conference on Freedom of 
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Information. It agreed that in addition it should study 
legislative measures to fix the responsibility of news- 
paper owners who spread false and tendentious reports 
with the object of worsening relations between nations; 
that it examine the advisability of establishing ma- 
chinery under the United Nations to promote the free 
flow of true information; and that it consider the draft- 
ing of a charter of rights and obligations of media of 
information. It also adopted draft protocols amending 
the international conventions on traffic in women and 


children. 
A 


The Jomt Co-orpINATING COMMITTEE OF THE Eco- 
NOMIC AND SocIAL CoUNCIL AND TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
completed on August 11 a draft report containing 
recommendations regarding the future co-operation of 
the two Councils. 

A 


On August 6, agreement was reached by the Coun- 
cil’s COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL QUESTIONS on the 
revised draft rules of procedure of functional Commis- 
sions of the Council. On August 7, it agreed on a 
calendar of meetings and conferences for the remainder 
of 1947. 

A 


The Council’s ComMitTTEE oN NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES began consideration, on August 
6, of draft agreements with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. On August 11, the Com- 
mittee prepared a draft agreement to bring the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union into relationship 
with the United Nations as a specialized agency. 


A 


The Commission on Narcotic Drucs, which con- 
vened at Lake Success for its second session on July 
24, completed its work on August 8, after adopting 
its report to the Economic and Social Council. At 
meetings on August 6, 7, and 8, it decided to recom- 
mend that the Commission meet once annually in May, 
but that it hold its 1948 session in April in Geneva. It 
also approved a recommendation that the Secretariat 
should issue a regular periodical bulletin on narcotic 
drugs control. 

A 


The TrusTEEsHIP CounciL’s VisITING Mission TO 
WEsTERN Samoa returned to Apia on August 3, after 
a ten-day tour of the outlying districts of the two main 
islands of Upolo and Savaii. 


On August 8, it was announced that the Secretary- 











General had received a communication from the Union 
of South Africa dated July 23, informing him that it 
would not be submitting a Trusteeship Agreement coy. 
ering the Territory of South-West Africa, but that it 
would continue to administer it “in the spirit of the 
existing (League) Mandate,” submitting reports to 
the United Nations. 









A 





Canada and Guatemala, two of the first signatories 
to the Constitution and Interim Agreement of the 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, ratified their 
adherence to the Organization on August 7 and 12 
respectively. These signatories bring the percentage of 
firmly subscribed contributions to the IRO first-year 
operational budget to 69.8 per cent. A total of 75 
per cent is necessary before the Constitution can enter 
into force. 












A 





On August 7, it was announced that the Union of 
South Africa had formally ratified its adherence to 
the Wortp HeattH OrcANIzATION. Twelve Members 
and six non-Members of the United Nations have now 
ratified their signatures to the WHO Constitution. 


A 









The SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR 
STATISTICIANS, convened by the International Labor 
Organization. in Montreal on August 4, adopted two 
resolutions on August 8 which urged the adoption 
throughout the world of comparable industrial-accident 
statistics. 







A 





A Latin AMERICAN SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WELFARE— 
the first seminar organized by the United Nations— 
was opened in Medellin, Colombia, on August 10. 
It is under the direction of Dr. Walter Pettit, former 
Dean of the New York School of Social Work of 
Columbia University. Lectures are to be given on fam- 
ily guidance, social insurance, public health, child 
welfare, and social welfare in relation to the Courts. 


A 


On August 6, the INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foob 
CouNcIL announced that future supply prospects for 
pepper and other spices now appeared adequate to 
obviate allocation recommendations on these commo- 
dities. 














A 


The Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, left New York 
for Rio de Janeiro on August 12 to attend the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security. He is to return to New York 
on August 17. 
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= statements on the Egyptian Question—two by 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Egypt, and two by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom representa- 
tive on the Security Council—were presented to the 
Security Council on August 5 and 11. 

The statements made by Nokrashy Pasha supple- 
mented a letter which he had addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General, dated July 8, 1947, in which he declared 
that British troops were being maintained in Egyptian 
territory against the unanimous will of the people. 

The letter went on to say that the presence of those 
troops constituted an offence to the dignity of Egypt, 
a hindrance to its normal development, and an in- 
fringement of the fundamental principle of sovereign 
equality, and was therefore contrary to the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


Policy in Sudan Cited 


The letter further alleged that the occupation of 
the Nile Valley by British troops and the pursuance of 
a hostile policy in the Sudan had given rise to a dis- 
pute between the Governments of Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, “the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” . 


Having failed to settle this dispute by negotiation, 
the Egyptian Government was bringing it to the 
Security Council under Articles 35 and 37 of the 
Charter, and requested the Council to direct “the total 
and immediate evacuation of British troops from 
Egypt, including the Sudan,” and “the termination of 
the present administrative regime in the Sudan.” 


The initial statements by the Egyptian Premier and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan were given on August 5. 
(Points from these two statements appear on pages 
242 and 243.) On August 11 they again spoke, this 
time replying to the poitns which had been raised on 
the previous occasion. 

On August 11 Nokrashy Pasha marshalled his 
arguments to show that there were four “bald political 
facts” which could not be successfully controverted, 
and which had led his Government to appeal for the 
aid of the Security Council. These facts were: that 
a dispute exists between Egypt and Great Britain; 
that the Egyptian Government has made a determined 
and honest effort to settle the dispute by negotiation 
with the United Kingdom, and this effort has failed; 
that the continuance of this dispute is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of peace and security not 
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Egyptian Question Before Security Council 


Egyptian Prime Minister and British Representative Present Views 


only in the Nile Valley but also throughout the Middle 
East; and that the conditions of stability and well- 
being necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
can be brought about only by the complete with- 
drawal of British forces from Egyptian territory, and 
the termination of the separatist British administra- 
tion in the Sudan. 

In presenting this argument, Nokrashy Pasha con- 
tended that “the imperialist legend must come to an 
end” and that it could not longer be permitted to 
embroil relations between Egypt and Great Britain 
in struggles, bitterness, and in frustration. Further- 
more, the Security Council could not evade its pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security because of the “legal” 
position of the parties to the dispute. The Treaty of 
1936 had outlived its purpose: its objectives were 
exhausted and its political and moral force spent. 
“It has become an anachronism,” Nokrashy Pasha 
declared, adding that it “survives only as a menace 
to peace and security.” 

But it was the validity of the Treaty of 1936, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan maintained, which represented 
“the real point at issue.” In his previous statement, 
the United Kingdom representative had emphasized 
that, if the Treaty of 1936 was valid, the Security 
Council had no other course than to recognize that 
fact, and to remove the matter from its agenda, 
Claiming again that the Council must find the 
Treaty valid, and that it afforded in itself “a com- 
plete answer” to the claims made by Egypt, Sir 
Alexander added that the allegations made against 
British conduct in Egypt in the past were not only 
untrue but irrelevant. . 

The historical background referred to by both 
spokesmen went as far back as 1882. It covered the 
character of the British occupation up to 1922, and 
diametrically opposed interpretations were given, but 
it was the 1936 treaty which occupied most of the 
discussion. 


Treaty of 1936 


The Egyptian Premier insisted that the treaty, with 
its imposition of a perpetual alliance, was at variance 
with the Charter of the United Nations. Egypt could 
not now agree to any revision of such a treaty with- 
out violating her commitments to the Charter. And 
because the League of Nations was no longer in 
existence, the Treaty had outlived its purpose so far 
as all provisions relating to that body were concerned. 
These provisions were important, for they related to 
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the settlement of disputes and the stationing of British 
forces in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. 

It was not the Treaty of 1936, but the loyalty of 
Egypt in supporting the cause of the democracies, 
which had played such an important role in the Allied 
victory in the Middle East, the Prime Minister stated, 
quoting Mr. Churchill to show that the British Govern- 
ment had been “fully satisfied with the attitude of 
Egypt as a co-belligerent.” 

He repeated that British troops still occupied 
Egyptian territory in such a way as to dominate Egypt 
from the ground and from the air, and that the 
presence of such forces enabled the British to exer- 
cise a pressure on the Egyptian Government wholly 
inconsistent with Egypt’s status as a soverign state. 
This part of the Treaty was the negation of collective 
security; it could not be compared with treaties of 
mutual assistance, as Sir Alexander had contended 
earlier. 

Nokrashy Pasha then charged that Egypt had not 
been a free agent in entering into the Treaty of 1936. 
She had been given to understand, he said, that her 
failure to accept the British conditions would mean 
a restoration of the Protectorate, “or something 
worse.” He then quoted statements made by Egyp- 
tian leaders at the time of the Treaty to show that an 
infringement of Egypt’s independence had been recog- 
nized. 

But Sir Alexander denied that Egypt had not been 
a free party in concluding the Treaty of 1936, and 
he elaborated upon the charge that the British High 
Commissioner had made a verbal communication to 
the Egyptian King and Prime Minister on the eve 
of the 1936 negotiations. Calling it “an old story,” 
Sir Alexander read pertinent statements to show that 
no threat of the restoration of the protectorate had 
been made. “The status of an independent state ence 
granted even by unilateral action cannot thereafter 
be lawfully taken away by unilateral action,” Sir 
Alexander declared, adding that there was not the 
“slightest ground” for supposing that this verbal com- 
munication had any influence in the negotiations upon 
Egyptian representatives. 

Replying to an earlier charge that the Treaty of 
1936 contradicted the Suez Canal Convention of 1936, 
Sir Alexander emphasized that the United Kingdom 
did not claim to be the “sole guardian” of the Canal. 
She claimed, however, to be the “second guardian,” 
with Egypt being the first, and she fully accepted the 
position that the Canal is an international waterway 
open to all nations. 


Negotiations of 1946 

The Egyptian and United Kingdom representatives 
differed also in their interpretations of the negotiations 
undertaken in December 1946 with a view to revising 
the Treaty of 1936. 

In his first statement, Sir Alexander had declared 
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that these negotiations had broken down over the 
right of the Sudanese to choose freely the future 
position of their country, with the Egyptian Govern. 
ment maintaining that the choice of the Sudanese 
should be limited. But Nokrashy Pasha contended 
that a variety of questions had been involved in the 
recent negotiations, and that from the very beginning 
the Egyptian delegation had insisted on a recognition 
of the unity of the Nile Valley as a condition sine 
qua non of any agreement. 

An exchange of views between Mr. Bevin and 
Sidky Pasha resulted in the former’s recognition of 
“the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the common 
Crown of Egypt.” However, divergent interpretations 
were given to this draft and Sidky Pasha was later 
asked to agree that the initialed draft protocol on 
the Sudan “amounts to an affirmation of the existing 
status” of the Sudan, and that it “in no way affects 
the right of the United Kingdom to secure the defence 
of the Sudan.” Nokrashy Pasha stated that the 
Governor General of the Sudan was authorized con- 
currently to announce at Khartoum on December 8 
that the draft protocol envisaged a possible disrup- 
tion of Nile unity, and British officials in the Sudan 
continued to encourage the secession of this area 
from Egypt. Sidky Pasha had refused to sign the 
draft letter presented by Mr. Bevin, and there was 
nothing left for Egypt to do but to appeal to the 
Security Council. 

Sir Alexander agreed that at first his Government 
had desired to include provisions under which the 
United Kingdom would maintain certain bases on 
Egyptian territory in peacetime. The United King- 
dom had in mind the Bases Agreement of 1941, which 
had been concluded with the United States. However, 
these proposals had been dropped to meet Egyptian 
wishes. The complete removal of British troops from 
Egypt was conditional on agreement as to the ar- 
rangements which were to be made regarding mutual 
assistance. The British proposal was for a Joint 
Defence Board—inspired, he said, by arrangements 
still in force between the United States and Canada. 
Sir Alexander’s Government still regarded as neces- 
sary in the present circumstances the continuance of 
mutual arrangements designed to safeguard the secur- 
ity of the Middle East, and he quoted Nokrashy 
Pasha to show that this view was evidently well- 
founded. 

Sir Alexander maintained that Nokrashy Pasha had 
completely misinterpreted the initialed Sudan Protocol 
when he said that the insistence of the United King- 
dom Government that the Sudan should be granted 
the right to secede from Egypt at some future date 
“meant that it should be left for the British to decide 
how long that unity should last, and when and under 
what conditions it might be broken, although this is 
an internal matter between Egypt and the Sudan.” 
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Representing Egypt before 
the Security Council is 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokra- 
shy Pasha (left) Prime 
Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. With him 
are A. |. Saleh Pasha 
(centre) Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, and Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, permanent 
representative to the 
United Nations. 


But the Sudan Protocol stated that the realization of 
the objective of self-government and the exercise of 
the right to choose the future status of the Sudan was 
a matter for common agreement between Egypt and 
the United Kingdom “after consultation with the 
Sudanese.” 

The United Kingdom had further proposed that 
the two Governments establish a Joint Council to 
keep under review the progress of the Sudanese 
towards self-government, and made appropriate re- 
ports and recommendations. But the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment “did not choose” to take up this proposal, 
because “it is Egypt who does not wish the Sudanese 
to be free to choose.” 


The Sudan 

In the two statements which each had delivered as 
of August 11, Nokrashy Pasha and Sir Alexander 
both emphasized the importance of the Sudan issue. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that Egypt had 
never relinquished her unity with the Sudan, and 
that her sovereignty had been in no way prejudiced 
by the 1899 Agreements, although, he added, “by 
calling the joint administration for which they pro- 
vided a ‘condominium’ the British have tried to make 
it appear that they share that sovereignty.” 

The United Kingdom representative had alluded to 
the Government of the Sudan but, charged Nokrashy 
Pasha, the Sudan had long been governed from Lon- 
don, and it was this administration which the British 
would continue under the Treaty of 1936. How could 
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the British be proud of their record in the Sudan, 
he asked, when after almost fifty years of adminis- 
tration, education there was more neglected than it 
had been in Egypt after twenty years of occupation? 
Sir Alexander had talked a great deal about giving 
the Sudanese a freedom of choice as to their own 
future, but the British would say when the Sudanese 
had become “prepared for self-government.” 

Finally, Nokrashy Pasha maintained that his Gov- 
ernment considered “the relations between the peo- 
ples inhabiting the two parts of the Nile Valley an 
internal, a domestic matter.” It would not bargain 
with any intruder, nor barter away the future of the 
Sudanese. The Egyptians and Sudanese could speak 
for themselves and handle the problem to their mutual 
satisfaction. It was imperative that the unity of the 
Nile Valley be respected. 

But Sir Alexander denied that Egypt and the Sudan 
were one country; the political unity of the Nile 
Valley was “a myth,” he declared. The northern 
Sudanese shared only a common language and re- 
ligion with the Egyptians; the southern Sudanese had 
no racial, linguistic, or religious links with the Egyp- 
tians at all. The success of the Mahdi’s revolt was 
due in part to the hatred felt by the Sudanese for 
Egyptian misrule and in part to the financial and 
administrative chaos into which Egypt had fallen. 


Sir Alexander stated that four elements had to be 
taken into consideration in deciding the administra- 
tion: Egypt’s claims to the Sudan; British military 
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if performed as part of, and in the same manner as, 
Egypt; and the hatred of Egyptians by the Sudanese 
as a legacy of Egyptian rule in the past. The result 
was the devising of the condominium, whose ad- 
ministration Sir Alexander defended. 

The volume of trade in the Sudan, which was com- 
pletely cut off from world markets in 1888 for lack 
of communications, stood today at $88,000,000. Ex- 
ports to, and imports from, Egypt amounted to 
twenty per cent of the total Sudanese trade. 

The mass of Sudanese did not want union with 
Egypt; they were not pro-Egyptian, and the educated 
Sudanese were united by a desire for early self- 
government. 

The Egyptian Government’s right of direct ap- 
proach to the Governor-General had never been ques- 
tioned, but Egypt’s policy had not been to influence 













WersistenT British occupation of “our territory” 
causes recurring conflicts between the two Govern- 
ments and also friction between the population and 
the occupying forces. 
Tension prevails between Egypt and Britain, and 
it has possible repercussions beyond Egypt’s frontiers 
—especially at a time when peace and security must 


be firmly founded in the Middle East. 

For these reasons, this is a dispute “the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
peace and security.” 

On December 20, 1945, Egypt pointed out to Britain 
the 1936 Treaty “had been negotiated under interna- 
tional conditions that no longer existed”; and that it 
must be regarded as having outlived its purpose since 
those circumstances had ceased to exist. 

Through the subsequent negotiations, Britain tried 
to force an onerous alliance and to maintain the 
administrative regime in Sudan as a price for Egypt’s 
“natural right to evacuation” (of British troops). 

Finally Mr. Bevin consented to recognize the unity 
of Egypt and the Sudan under the common crown of 
Egypt, but insisted that Sudan be granted the right to 
secede at some future date: Which meant that it would 
be left for the British to decide how long that unity 
should last. 

Concurrently with these negotiations, British officials 
in Sudan endeavored to stir up bad feeling between the 
Sudanese and the Egyptians. 



















Thus a whole year was passed. Now “faithful to 
their obligations under the Charter, when all other 
hope of peaceful settlement had been dissipated, the 
Egyptian Government decided to bring this appeal to 
the Security Council.” 











Egypt asked the Security Council to direct the im- 
mediate, complete and unconditional evacuation of all 
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and financial aid; the simplification of administration 


Points from the Egyptian Premier’s Statement 





the Sudan Government but to ignore it by seek. 
ing to set up what were in effect branches of her 
own departments. 

The decision to omit the name of the King of Egypt 
from the Friday prayers, to which the Prime Minister 
had earlier alluded, was originally made by a re. 
ligious, not a civil, authority. 

In conclusion, Sir Alexander said that the Sudan 
Government had not endeavored to split off the south 
of the Sudan from the north in order to attach it 
to the British territories in East Africa. 

The Government had only made administrative 
distinctions between the Northern and Southern Su- 
danese because of racial, religious, and linguistic 
considerations. This was imperative to protect the 
primitive and almost defenceless peoples of the South 
from exploitation until such time as they were able 
to stand on their own feet. 






British forces from the valley of the Nile—from the 
Sudan as from all other parts of Egyptian territory. 

It asked further the termination of the British 
administrative regime in the Sudan. 

As far back as August 10, 1882, Gladstone had said 
that, undoubtedly, Her Majesty’s Government did not 
contemplate an indefinite occupation of Egypt but, 65 
years after, British troops are still on Egyptian soil. 

British policy, whether the party in power has been 
Labour or Conservative, has “continued immutable 
and always Tory.” 

In 1936, dominated by the fear of nazism and 
fascism, Egypt yielded to the onerous conditions set 
by Britain and signed the treaty. It provided for the 
stationing of British armed forces in Egypt for at 
least ten years, and an alliance to continue indefinitely. 

The implicit term of these restrictions was manifest 
in the specific objects which they were to serve. De- 
spite the fixed delays provided for, the Treaty was a 
temporary expedient. 

Egypt’s relations with Britain today must be gov- 
erned not by the 1936 Treaty but by international law 
and by the Charter of the United Nations, which is 
now the cornerstone of international relations. 

Basing his position on the sovereign equality of 
Members provided for in the Charter—(“to employ a 
classic Arab saying, it makes Members as equal as the 
teeth of a comb”)—Nokrashy Pasha declared that 
“Egypt does not consent to British occupation of her 
territory.” 

While claiming the advantages of the Charter, Egypt 
is willing and anxious to make her contribution to the 
collective security of the world—as a sovereign and 
equal Member “not tied to the chariot of any other 
Member.” 

The Security Council’s action in the case of Iran, 
Greece, Syria, and the Lebanon are precedents. 
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Further, the General Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 14, 1946, recommends “the withdrawal without 
delay of the forces stationed in the territories of 
Member states without their consent freely and pub- 
lily expressed in treaties or agreements consistent 
with the Charter and not contradicting international 







agreements.” 

The Treaty of 1936 does not express our free con- 
sent. It contradicts international agreements, and it is 
not consistent with the Charter. 

Proof of this lay in the facts (1) that Egypt was not 
a free party because of the occupation, (2) Egypt was 
intimidated before the negotiations, (3) the treaty 
contradicts the 1888 Constantinople Agreement on the 
Suez Canal. 
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Suez Canal Agreement 


The Suez Canal Agreement is based on two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the Canal is an international 
artery open to all nations in time of peace and in time 
of war; and, (2) the primary responsibility for the 
defence of this vital maritime route falls on Egypt. 

In contradiction of these two principles, Britain 
sought to make herself the sole guardian of the Canal. 
She wrote into the Treaty of 1936 provisions designed 
to treat the Canal as an essential means of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the British 
Empire. 

The Treaty is inconsistent with the Charter because 
it imposes not only military occupation but perpetual 
alliance. 

Article 103 of the Charter provides that if there is 
a conflict between the obligations under the Charter 
and obligations under any other international agree- 
ment, then the obligations under the Charter shall 
prevail. 

Nature has made the Nile valley one entity. Eco- 
nomically, too, the two parts of the Nile valley— 
Sudan and Egypt—form one unit. The Nile is not only 
a life-giving artery; it has been the channel of Islamic 
culture to Africa, Egyptian penetration of Sudan—a 
natural and unplanned process—was accomplished by 
fusion and intermarriage without racial or social dis- 
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oo the Egyptian Government’s letter of July 8 
nor the Prime Minister’s statement to the Security 
Council offered any proof that international peace and 
security were under any threat “unless, of course, the 
Egyptian Government contemplated creating it.” 

The Egyptian request that the Council direct (1) 
the total and immediate evacuation of British troops 
from Egypt and the Sudan, and (2) the termination 
of the present administrative regime in the Sudan 
related to provisions in the Treaty of 1936. This 
Treaty still had over nine years to run before either 
party could demand its revision; however, negotia- 
tions for revision had begun some months prior to 
December. 1946. 
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Points from the United Kingdom Representative’s Initial Statement 


crimination. Thus a solid background of common 
language and culture was built up as the heritage of 
the valley of the Nile. Then in the seventeenth century 
under Mohamed Aly came political unity, and Egyptian 
rule transformed the desert into a rich and populous 
country and replaced chaos by order and prosperity. 

The British have sought to isolate Sudan; have 
weakened its economic connection with Egypt; and 
through propaganda and strong-arm methods have 
attempted to silence the mass of Sudanese who demand 
that their unity with Egypt be preserved. A policy of 
segregation has been followed and an attempt made to 
create a separate Sudanese nationality. 


They seek to impose an outsider’s will. They stand 
in the way of developing homogeniety; they under- 
mine unity; they cultivate minorities. They keep the 
Sudan backward and divided. 

Further they have attempted to divide the Sudan 
itself. 

In conclusion, Nokrashy Pasha referred again to 
the international implications of the existing dispute. 
The situation could easily get out of hand, and it 
jeopardized the efforts of Egypt to carry out her re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter. 

The Arab League had already become a great stabil- 
izing factor in the Middle East. “Yet Egypt does not 
have to look far to find clouds gathering on the 
horizon. Can we be blamed because at such a time we 
insist that we must be masters in our own house?” 

Egypt could discharge its responsibilities both to 
its partners in the Arab League and to the United 
Nations only “in a sovereign, equal capacity, and not 
as a satellite of any other state.” 

A strong Egypt, united with the Sudan, could 
buttress the peace of the Middle East, and thus add to 
world security. 

Concluding, the Egyptian Premier asked the Secur- 
ity Council to aid Egypt in establishing conditions to 
enable her to discharge her responsibilities. “The 
conditions are,” he said, “the evacuation of foreign 
troops from our country and the abolition of a sepa- 
ratist foreign administration in a vast part of our 
territory.” 


A new Treaty of Mutual Assistance had been drawn 
up, accompanied by two protocols relating to troop 
evacuation and to the Sudan. These documents, ini- 
tialed on October 25, 1946, had been rejected later 
on the Egyptian side over a difference of opinion re- 
garding the meaning of the objective by which the 
Sudanese would exercise in due course the right to 
choose their future status. 

The United Kingdom maintained that the Sudan- 
ese, when the full development of self-government had 
been achieved, should be able to choose complete inde- 
pendence or not as they wished; the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment maintained that the choice of the Sudanese 
should be limitéd. They might choose a complete 
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Sir Alexander Cadogan (left) and Premier Nokrashy Pasha, 
of Egypt, meet informally at Lake Success. 


union with Egypt or the status of a self-governing ter- 
ritory under the Egyptian crown. 

“This issue alone” had brought about the rejection 
by Egypt of the texts of the new treaty. Great Britain 
would maintain its present policy on this issue as the 
only one consistent with its past record, consistent 
with justice to the Sudanese people, and with the spirit 
of the Charter. 

The British Foreign Secretary had then offered to 
sign separately the Treaty of Mutual Assistance aud 
the Evacuation Protocol, reserving the Sudan ques- 
tion for a later conference at which the Sudan would 
be represented. Had this offer been accepted “the 
Egyptian Government would have secured the total 
evacuation of British troops from Egyptian territory 
by September. 1949, without in any way prejudicing 
its attitude in regard to the Sudan.” 

The United Kingdom maintained that the Treaty of 
1936 therefore remained effective until 1956 in de- 
fault of its revision by bilateral negotiation. 

The continued validity of the Treaty of 1936 was 
the “one real issue” before the Council, and if it was 
valid, the Council had no other course than to remove 
the Egyptian Question from its Agenda. 

The provisions of the Treaty of 1936 had liqui- 
dated all the rights reserved in 1922. and removed all 
restrictions to Egypt’s sovereignty. The first category 
of provisions provided for the termination of the mili- 
tary occupation of Egypt, for mutual diplomatic rep- 
resentation by ambassadors, for Unite! Kingdom sup- 
port of Egypt’s membership in the League of Nations, 
and for the transfer to Egypt of the full responsibility 
for safeguarding the lives and nroperty of foreigners. 

Under the second category of provisions, the United 
Kingdom undertook to assist Egypt in getting rid of 
the system of capitulations. This provision, like those 
above. had been faithfully executed by the United 
Kingdom Government. 
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The third category consisted of Article 11, relating 
to the Sudan. In that article, Egypt had agreed to the 
continuation of the system of administration created 
by the Condominium Agreement of 1899. The Sudan 
Protocol, initialed by Sidky Pasha and Mr. Bevin in 
October. 1946. and approved by the Egyptian Govern. 
ment and Chamber shortly afterwards, again contin- 
ued the present administrative system for the Sudan. 

Sir Alexander denied that the United Kingdom had 
adopted a policy designed to sever the Sudan from 
Egypt; to discredit Egypt and the Egyptians; create 
discord between them and the Sudanese or instigate 
and encourage artificial separatist movements. 

The last category of provisions in the 1936 Treaty 
created an alliance between the two Governments, and 
was made expressly subject to the Covenant of the 
League. Egypt in time of war was to provide facilities 
on its territory for British forces. A limited number 
of British forces was to be stationed also in time of 
peace in the Suez Canal region to ensure its defence in 
co-operation with Egyptian forces. 

The usefulness of those provisions in the Second 
World War was “beyond computation.” They pre- 
vented the Axis pincers from closing, thereby saving 
Egypt and all other Middle East countries from Axis 
occupation, and as a result, “Egypt emerged from the 
war a richer country and almost entirely unscathed.” 

Had those provisions now lost their utility? The 
Charter considered provisions for mutual assistance to 
be useful, and the United Kingdom Government re- 
garded as necessary the continuance of mutual defence 
arrangements to safeguard the security of the Middle 
East area. 

The wording of the General Assembly’s Resolution 
on the withdrawal of foreign troops showed not only 
that a treaty providing for the stationing of one 
Member’s forces in the territory of another in peace- 
time was not inconsistent with the Charter or with the 
principle of equality, but that a treaty was pre-emi- 
nently the method by which the consent to such sta- 
tioning should be given. 


Ratified by Egyptian Parliament 


The Egyptian consent to the Treaty of 1936 had been 
freely and publicly given. Virtually every party had 
signed it. It had been ratified by the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment by 203 votes to 11. Egyptian leaders had declared 
that it was compatible with Egyptian independence 
and was mutually advantageous and necessary. 

Many other treaties were in force dealing with the 
stationing of forces in the territory of another state 
in peacetime: including those giving the United States 
the right to station forces in a number of British bases 
for 99 years, the right of the United States to control 
in perpetuity a zone in the territory of the Panamanian 
Republic, and the right of the U.S.S.R to maintain 
military, naval and air forces in Port Arthur for 30 
years, 

The United Kingdom could not say to the United 
States that the Bases Agreement was a “temporary 
expedient,” now that the war was over. If a party to 
a treaty felt that some modification was necessary, this 
was a matter for negotiation and not one which could 
fittingly be brought before the Security Council. 
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Indonesia Asks for Arbitration Commission 






Council Discusses Further Steps for Peace and Settlement 


— with speed and the minimum of discussion, 
the Security Council had on August 1 called on 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic to cease 
hostilities forthwith in the islands of Java and 
Sumatra and to settle their disputes by arbitration or 
other peaceful means. 

Cease-fire orders from both Governments had fol- 
lowed shortly, and, according to these, peace should 
have reigned as from midnight of August 4; but the 
Netherlands and the Republic both complained that the 
other party was violating the cease-fire orders. 

At the same time there were appeals and suggestions 
for further steps. Should the Council follow up its first 
action by sending a commission to observe the main- 
tenance of peace? Should arbitration be attempted? 
These questions engaged the Council’s attention at its 
meeting on August 7. 


Arbitration Commission Proposed 

The Republic of Indonesia proposed in a cablegram 
to the President of the Council that an international 
arbitration commission should be sent immediately to 
Indonesia. The Australian representative indicated 
that his Government would present a resolution aimed 
at achieving a peaceful settlement of the prolonged 
dispute. 

At the Council’s meeting the first point to be con- 
sidered was a request from the Philippine Republic 
to participate in the discussion. Brigadier-General 
Carlos P. Romulo, resident representative of the Philip- 
pines, had made the request. Only six votes—one less 
than the required seven—were cast in favor of the 
request, however, and it was therefore rejected. Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Syria, and the United 
States voted in favor, and Belgium, France, Poland, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

As at the previous meetings (see the WEEKLY BUL- 
LETIN, vol. III, no. 7) the representatives of the 
Netherlands and of India, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens and 
B. R. Sen, were invited to take their places at the 
Council table. 

(Later, after lengthy debate on August 12, the Coun- 
cil voted eight to three in favor of inviting representa- 
tives of the Republic of Indonesia to participate in 


the debate.) 


After the Philippine application was rejected, the 
Council turned to consideration of several documents 
that were distributed. The Council had expressed a 
desire at previous meetings to be informed of what 
was happening in Indonesia, and the Secretariat had 
kept in continuous communication with the area. 

One of these documents contained the text of a radio 
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speech made by the President of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia on August 4, in which he said that the urgency 
of the Security Council’s appeal was realized, “and 
we will choose the pacific way whilst fully satisfied of 
our own strength and the righteousness of our cause.” 
He ordered the entire armed forces of the Indonesian 
Republic and the people struggling with them “to 
stand fast as from this moment and to cease all hos- 
tilities.” He termed “the outrageous Dutch aggression” 
as “in fact a colonial war.” 

A telegram from Dr. van Kleffens, Netherlands 
Ambassador in Washington, on August 6 transmitted 
a message from the President and the Prime Minister 
of East Indonesia in support of the action taken by the 
Netherlands. It stated that a solution must be found 
within Indonesia itself. 

A telegram from the Vice-Premier of the Republic 
of Indonesia to the President of the Security Council, 
dated August 6, charged that there had been Dutch 
military movements after the cease-fire order had been 
issued for midnight on August 4, and that these 
movements were in no way different from the move- 
ments prior to the issuance of the order. 

The telegram quoted the Dutch Government and 
military commands as having stated that clearing up 
operations would be continued in the territories under 
occupation where, in their opinion, law and order were 
non-existent. 

The Republican Government reiterated its previous 
request that the Security Council send an international 
commission to Indonesia in the shortest possible time 
in order to secure effective implementation of the 
cessation of hostilities. 

A further cablegram from the Vice-Premier of the 
Republic of Indonesia, dated August 7, expressed 
appreciation of the United States offer of its good 
offices in any future negotiations in which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic might be involved. 

Calling the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment to the decision of the Security Council of August 
1. it stated its readiness to submit to that decision, in 
which arbitration was recommended as the primary 
means of settling the dispute. 

In accepting the good offices of the United States 
Government, it requested the United States to use 
its influence with the Government of the Netherlands 
and the Security Council in support of the Indonesian 
proposal that an international arbitration commission 
should be dispatched without delay to Indonesia. 

“The Republican Government feels sure, ” the cable- 
gram continued, “that the Government of the United 
States of America, Britain, and the Netherlands will 
all agree, in view of the fact that two years of negotia- 
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tion and mediation failed to prevent the outbreak of 
large-scale hostilities, that in arbitration by a United 
Nations Commission lies the only and final hope of 
settling this dispute by peaceful means.” 

The Government of the Republic and of the Nether- 
lands could agree to abide loyally by any decision 
reached by the arbitration commission, and there was 
strong reason to believe that such an international 
commission would bring about a lasting settlement, 
the cablegram stated. The United Nations would thus 
prove to the world that its authority could stop wars 
and settle disputes. 

The Government of the Republic of Indonesia re- 
quested the United States Government to send a rep- 
resentative as soon as possible by air to become ac- 
quainted with its official point of view. 

Discussion Opens 

There had been contradictory reports on the manner 
in which the Council’s request for a cessation of hos- 
tilities had been complied with, said B. R. Sen, of 
India, in opening the Council’s general discussion on 
August 7. Each side had contended that the other had 
continued hostilities after the cease-fire order was 


East Indonesia States Its Views 

A MESSAGE from the President and the Prime 

Minister of East Indonesia stated that the 

East Indonesian Government considered the re- 

quests from the Governments of Australia and 

India for the Council to intervene in the conflict 

between the Netherlands and the Republic of 

Indonesia as interference in the internal affairs 

- of Indonesia, “which may result in a threat to 
world peace.” 

The East Indonesian Government, the message 
stated, had expressed its agreement with the 
decision of the Netherlands Government “to initi- 
ate police action against thuse elements of the 
Republic which obstruct the execution of the 
Linggadjati Agreement.” 

It drew attention to the fact that in accordance 
with this agreement the Republic of Indonesia is 
one of the states of the future United States of 
Indonesia and consequently cannot be considered 
a sovereign state. The action of the Netherlands 
Government must therefore be considered as a 
measure of a domestic character aimed at the 
re-establishment of peace and order, the message 
stated. 

The East Indonesian Government raised “grave 
objections to any foreign intervention in a mat- 
ter which is of an entirely internal nature and 
which aims at creating guarantees for a prompt 
implementation of the Linggadjati Agreement.” 

It stated that a speedy solution for the termina- 
tion of the conflict was necessary, and that such 
a solution must be found within Indonesia itself. 


supposed to become effective. 

After reviewing the developments in Indonesia dur. 
ing the last two years, Mr. Sen stated that now vir. 
tually all the strategic areas of Java and Sumatra are in 
the hands of the Dutch forces. 

At its previous meetings the Council had not felt 
disposed to discuss the Indian proposal that the 
Dutch should be asked to withdraw to their original 
positions. The time had now come, Mr. Sen felt, for 
discussion of this question. The view of the Indo- 
nesians was, he said, that they would be at a great 
disadvantage when the time for negotiations came 
unless the Dutch withdrew to the original positions 
they held when hostilities broke out. 

The Indonesian Republic had also made the impor- 
tant suggestion that an international arbitration com. 
mission should be established and sent to Indonesia 
without delay. 


International Commission 

India was grateful to the United States for its offer 
of good offices to both sides to settle the dispute, but 
under the special circumstances of the case it would 
probably be more desirable, he said, for an interna- 
tional commission to be established. 

The cease-fire order issued by the Security Council 
was the first affirmative act of the Council since the 
institution of the United Nations, Mr. Sen declared. 
This act had raised hope and faith in the people of the 
world in the efficacy and the future of the Council. It 
seemed only proper that it should be followed up with 
establishment of an international arbitration commis- 
sion to settle the dispute. 

Dr. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, reiterated that 
the Netherlands took action against the Republican 
forces, not because it could not agree on the gendarm- 
erie issue, but because hostages were still being kept 
by the Indonesians; because the territories held by 
the Netherlands were systematically starved, and food- 
stuffs were prevented from being moved in; and be- 
cause hostilities did not cease. 

There had been more than one thousand infractions 
of the armistice signed in October last year, and he 
cited also “the general impotence of the Republican 
Government to master those wild and lawless elements 
which were roaming the countryside and terrorizing 
the population,” and “the chaotic conditions that pre- 
vailed in the territories under the nominal authority 
of the Republic of Indonesia.” 

Order had to be restored in the interest of the peo- 
ple, he stated. “Police action” was the best phrase to 
describe what happened. The Netherlands did not 
want to destroy the Republic. All it wanted was to 
establish and maintain order, so that at least the 
Republican Government might be obeyed by its own 
lawless elements. 

The Republican Governor of Eastern Java had re- 
ported that no less than thirteen per cent of the 
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population of the island of Madura, “which is almost 
one with Java, and has a population of about two 
million,” had died from starvation, and that 27 per 
cent of the population were now in such a state of 
hunger oedema that they were beyond recovery. Those 
were the conditions which forced the Netherlands to 
take action. 

His country went in not only to help the Republic, 
but also such countries as Eastern Indonesia and 
Borneo. Dr. van Kleffens continued. It wanted to help 
them—not oppress them—to overcome their growing 
pains on a basis of complete civic freedom and au- 
tonomy. It would like to help them federate into a 
United States of Indonesia. 

However, he added, the Republic would not desist 
from its aggressive tendencies—it wanted to eat up its 
neighbors and co-equals. He hoped that the Council 
would hear the representatives of Eastern Indonesia 
and Borneo, who would be present the next week, he 
said. 

Determined to preserve their own freedom, the 
people of Eastern Indonesia and Borneo had refused to 
be part and parcel of the Republic of Indonesia 
which had consistently tried to swallow them up, he 


stated. 


Decision Put Into E ffect 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson, of Australia, remarked 
that his Government had noted with very great satis- 
faction that both parties gave immediate effect to the 
decision of the Security Council that there should be a 
cessation of hostilities, and that the order was issued 
unconditionally. 

Conditons in Indonesia were more unstable than at 
the time of the truce in 1946, he continued. Com- 
munications now were completely disrupted. There 
was no clear line of demarcation. There were no poli- 
tical or administrative contacts between the parties. 

It was for this reason that the Australian delegation 
had proposed that the President of the Council should 
consult with the Secretary-General with a view to 
sending out immediately a senior officer of the Secre- 
tariat to report as an observer on the way the decision 
of the Council was being carried out. 

Meanwhile there had been allegations of violations 
of the cease-fire order which underlined the necessity 
for the Council to have some agent to ensure that its 
decision was fully observed. 

The Council, Colonel Hodgson suggested, might send 
a senior officer of the Secretariat, or it might appoint 
a small commission or committee of observers that 
would be representative of the Council. That was the 
short-term problem facing the Council. 

The long-term problem was the question of media- 
tion or arbitration. When the Council adopted the 
term “arbitration” in its resolution on Indonesia, the 
Australian Government naturally interpreted it to 
mean arbitration by agents of the Council. 
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The period between cessation of hostilities and com- 
mencement of negotiations should be as short as 
possible, he contended, and the Council should do 
more than it had done. 

Pointing out that the Australian Prime Minister had 





Philippine Request 

for Participation 
eee CarLos P. RoMuULO’s tele- 

gram of application on behalf of the Philip- 

pine Republic to participate in the Security 
Council’s discussion stated his Government’s 
stand “in favor of the intervention of the Secur- 
ity Council to halt the armed conflict between 
the Netherlands Government and the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia.” 

It urged the Council to “take such steps as 
may be necessary to bring about the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and, without passing judg- 
ment on the responsibility of either party for 
such hostilities, to prevail upon them to submit 
the controversy to arbitration.” 

The telegram cited the Philippine Govern- 
ment’s vital interest in the maintenance of peace 
in that area and its humanitarian desire to pre- 
vent further bloodshed. It desired to participate 
in the discussion before the Council because it 
considered itself “specially affected by any dis- 
turbance of peace in that part of the Pacific.” 





stated that the Australian Government would be pre- 
pared to act jointly with the United States Government 
in the capacity of mediator and arbitrator, Colonel 
Hodgson stated that his Government would submit a 
resolution aimed at achieving as soon as possible a 
peaceful settlement of the prolonged dispute in the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Request to be Considered 

In reference to the Australian representative’s sug- 
gestion to send an official from the Secretariat to 
report to the Council, the President, Faris el-Khouri, of 
Syria, stated that the Acting Secretary-General had 
thought that it would be useless to send such a person 
without terms of reference and without authority. The 
Council was already receiving official information 
through official channels, which was sufficient. How- 
ever, the request of the Indonesian Government that 
the Council send a commission would be considered, 
he said. 

In reply to a question by Andrei A. Gromyko, of the 
U.S.S.R., before the meeting adjourned, Mr. el-Khouri 
said that the first request from the Government of 
Indonesia was for a commission to supervise the 
execution of the decision of the Council. The next 
request was for a commission of international arbitra- 
tion. Both requests still stood, he thought, because 
neither had been withdrawn. 





Plans for Forthcoming FAO Conference 
Short and Long-Term Problems to be Considered 


-— questions stand out among the many that will 
face the third annual session of the Conference of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations whcih convenes at Geneva on August 25. 

First, the problem of acute scarcity. With another 
year of want in prospect, how may governments re- 
duce suffering in many countries? 

Second, what steps should be taken in the future to 
increase production, safeguard producers, diminish 
the hardship of consumers, and raise the levels of nu- 
trition and the standards of living of the people of the 
world? 

Thus FAO. by force of postwar developments, finds 
short- and long-range problems of food and agriculture 
so mingled that it is dangerous to consider either 
aspect alone. 


World Food Situation and Outlook 

What is the present food position and outlook for 
the world? 

Shortage of foodstuffs, lumber and other forest 
products, textiles, seeds, fertilizers, and draft power 
and other production equipment will continue through- 
out Europe and Asia at least until the 1948 harvest. 
Recovery to prewar levels of production in some basic 
commodities will not be reached before 1950. The 
position is summed up in some detail in the opposite 
page. 

While meeting these current emergencies, long-term 
programs must be devised for expanding production 
not only to restore prewar diets but to raise the levels 
of nutrition of a thousand million people who have 
never enjoyed a diet on a health standard. 


World Forum of Food and Agriculture 

Inter-governmental consultation is called for in every 
phase of the problem—emergency shortages, long-term 
expansion, commodity surpluses. New machinery for 
such consultations is to be provided at the Geneva 
Conference in an annual review of national programs 
and policies of member countries relating to food and 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. This feature of the 
annual Conference was recommended by the Prepara- 
tory Commission on World Food Proposals last Janu- 
ary. No amendment to the FAO constitution being re- 
quired to adopt the recommendation, it is possible to 
start this first world forum on food and agriculture 
without delay. 

Available for study in connection with the review 
of national programs and policies will be member gov- 
ernments’ reports to FAO on their current position in 
food and agriculture. Data from these reports and all 
other available sources have been used in a series of 
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analyses which the staff of FAO has prepared and sub. 
mitted to member governments. On the basis of facts 
contained in these documents the representatives of 
nations will decide many of the issues coming before 
the Conference. 

The Council of FAO 

The paramount issue before the Conference will be 

“the proposed Council of FAO, or World Food Council, 
Creation of such a council was also recommended by 
the Preparatory Commission. 

In its report, the Commission submits specifications 
for an organ with less power than the World Food 
Board proposed by the Director-General of FAO at the 
Copenhagen Conference. The functions of the proposed 
Council are of an advisory and co-ordinating charac- 
ter, power of action remaining national. But the Coun- 
cil could, in the view of the Commission, achieve the 
objectives of the Director-General’s proposals—(1) 
developing and organizing production, distribution, 
and utilization of the basic foods to provide diets on 
a health standard for the peoples of all countries, and 
(2) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to 
producers and consumers alike. 

The Council would consist of a body of representa- 
tives of 18 member governments. It would hold meet- 
ings between the annual sessions of the FAO Confer- 
ence. The United States Government has proposed 
amendments to the FAO constitution to create a Coun- 
cil of FAO with authority to carry out the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The FAO Executive Commit- 
tee has suggested a modified set of amendments. Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom have proposed amend- 
ments to make members of the Executive Committee 
represent governments rather than the Conference, as 
now provided. 

If the Conference authorizes establishment of the 
Council it has been suggested that the following func- 
tions may be assigned at once to it: 

Taking over international allocation of foods and 
fertilizers from the International Emergency Food 
Council, retaining its structure of commodity com- 
mittees. 

Insuring maximum mobilization of food for hu- 
man use in 1947/48, including strengthening of 
food collection and food economy measures, and of 
efforts to ship the maximum amount of foods from 
exporting countries. 

Accelerating the supply of materials needed to 
expand the harvest in food deficit countries in 1948. 

Promoting long-term agricultural development 
and nutritional programs for countries and regions, 
and collaborating with other specialized agencies 
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and with the United Nations on the more general 
economic aspects. 

Reviewing commodity situations in agriculture, 
forestry. and fisheries and promoting joint activities 
among governments, including studies leading where 
necessary to commodity agreements. In this work 
the Council would maintain close contact with the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee on Inter-govern- 
mental Commodity Agreements. 

Committees and Meetings of Experts 

For the past six months the National FAO Commit- 
tees of the countries of Europe have been working 
in concert for the purpose of increasing agricultural 
supplies through joint action. This type of program 
develops information regarding the needs of each na- 
tion. It shows how much each country can do in the 
way of self-help, and how far it can make surplus agri- 
cultral supplies available to other deficit countries. 

Similarly, a regional concept for European forestry 
and forest products was initiated at the recent Inter- 
national Timber Conference held in Czechoslovakia. 
The Timber Conference recommended that a European 
Timber Committee be created jointly by FAO and the 
Economic Commission for Europe to deal with short- 
term problems. For long-term measures it recom- 
mended the formation within the framework of FAO 
of a Forestry and Forest Products Committee. 

At the meeting of the FAO Rice Study Group held 
in India in June, sentiment developed for the creation 
of machinery in Southeast Asia for periodic interna- 
tional consultation, continuous and co-ordinated study, 
research, and the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

Top officials and ministers of agriculture represent- 
ing 39 nations at a Special Cereals Conference, held in 
Paris in July, agreed upon the necessary steps for ac- 
tion by governments to ameliorate the effects of the 
third consecutive postwar year of world grain shortage. 

The Geneva Conference, after considering reports of 
these groups, and other relevant data; may wish to 
recommend the creation of an inter-governmental com- 
mittee in each of the main deficit regions for joint 
action to increase agricultural supplies. A consoli- 
dated report could be prepared showing the combined 
needs from external sources, indicating delivery dead- 
lines and referring to any relevant financial difficulties. 
Regional Offices 

The Geneva Conference will be asked to approve the 
setting up of regional offices for Europe, the Middle 
East, Asia, and Latin America. A temporary FAO Eu- 
ropean Office under the leadership of a Special Ad- 
viser to the Director-General was established in Rome 
this year. Temporary Special Advisers to the Director- 
General have been appointed to survey the needs and 
possibilities for regional work in China and the Middle 
East. The Government of India has been asked to sec- 
ond an official as Temporary Special Adviser for that 
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WORLD FOOD 


This is the world food picture which the 
representatives of 48 member countries will 
consider at the forthcoming FAO Conference 
at Geneva: 

@ Midsummer 1947 estimates indicate this sea- 
son’s CEREALS harvest in the Northern Hemisphere 
will be lower than 1946. Under the most favorable 
circumstances and the application of the most dras- 
tic action it seems barely possible in 1947/48 to 
achieve the target of maintaining bread rations at 
the 1946/47 level. Emergency measures to prevent 
further reduction of bread supplies is the task con- 
fronting nations in the coming year. 

@ Fortunately there is some prospect of improve- 
ment in the supply of POTATOES, FATS and OILS, 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS, and FISH. If sufficient foreign 
exchange can be found, most European deficit coun- 
tries, apart from Germany, should reach 70 to 75 
percent of prewar potato consumption compared 
with 60 to 65 percent in 1946/47. The improvement 
in meat and milk output will be slight, for a world- 
wide shortage of feedstuffs continues. 

@ Fish production in most of the important fish- 
eries countries, apart from France, Germany, and 
Japan, will be equal or close to prewar quantity in 
the coming year. Wider fish distribution would be 
the readiest means of relieving the protein shortage 
in most urban diets. 

@ With the restoration of domestic suGAR produc- 
tion in the countries of Europe, excluding Germany, 
this year will see an improvement in the sugar ra- 
tion and also a saving of scarce foreign exchange 
on this account. 

@ In the case of FIBERS and FOREST PRODUCTS re- 
covery has been retarded by disorganization in 
processing, manufacturing, and distribution. Pro- 
duction of cotton, wool, flax, silk and rayon in 
1947/48 should be a little higher than 1946/47 but 
still somewhat less than 1935-39, Between 1939 and 
1947 the price of cotton almost quadrupled and that 
of wool almost doubled. Consumption of textiles re- 
mains low in all war-damaged countries. 

@ Timber shortage will continue to delay housing 
and other construction projects in 1947/48. Action 
recommended by the International Timber Confer- 
ence last May is not expected to close the gap be- 
tween supply and demand before 1950. 

®@ One plantation product—ruBBER—has recovered 
and surpassed prewar production, and impending 
danger of surpluses is reflected in reduced rubber 
prices. Hundreds of thousands of rubber producers 
in Southeast Asia will be affected by a price slump 
against which they have no economic defences. 






region, and arrangements have been made for an in- 
formal meeting of Latin American delegates during 
the Geneva Conference to consider the problem of re- 
gional offices in Latin America. 


Regional Conferences and Councils 

Other subjects that will come under the purview of 
the Conference are proposals for regional FAO confer- 
ences, regional councils for the study of the sea, a 
Southeast Fisheries Institute, international action de- 
signed to relieve shortages in the supply of insecticides 
and fungicides, and the arrangements for a 1950 world 


census of agriculture. 

Tentative plans are being made for a conference of 
representatives of the Middle Eastern countries in 
Cairo next autumn. The development of national FAO 
committees and through them a program for the region 
is contemplated. One or more similar meetings will 
be held in Latin America. Regional timber conferences 
similar to the recent timber conference in Europe are 
planned for Latin America and Asia, to be followed by 
a world timber conference. The question of a rice con- 
ference will be considered at Geneva in connection 
with the report of the Rice Study Group. 

A draft constitution for regional councils for the 
study of the sea has been drawn up for discussion at 
the Conference. A proposal for establishing such coun- 
cils, by convention, in regions not now served by such 
bodies has been made to member governments. The 
councils would be organizations of fisheries experts 
whose duties are concerned with the collection and dis- 
semination of existing information on the development 
of marine resources and with the initiation of further 
investigations. 

The question of establishing a Southeast Fisheries 
Institute for the ultimate purpose of providing inex- 
pensive protein supplements in the diets of the people 
of Southeast Asia has been studied by FAO scientists 
and will be brought up at Geneva. 

The Geneva Conference will consider recommenda- 
tions not only for increasing food supplies but for sav- 
ing them from destruction while growing and after 
they are harvested, as well as for conserving soil and 
water supply. 

Loss of food in storage through infestation equals 
perhaps half the total volume of food entering into 
world trade. National and international action de- 
signed to reduce this enormous waste will be recom- 
mended to the Conference in the report of a group of 
experts who met in London to consider the subject 
early in August. 

Inadequate supplies of insecticides and fungicides 
have seriously retarded the re-establishment of nor- 
mal agricultural production in many countries. A paper 
on the current supply situation of major insecticides 
and fungicides to be presented to the Conference con- 
tains recommendations for action with a view to rem- 
edying the present shortage. 
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The Copenhagen Conference endorsed the proposal 
for a 1950 world census of agriculture. A meeting at. 
tended by representatives of 18 countries was held jn 
Rome in March to discuss a draft of a minimum pro. 
gram for the census. Similar meetings will be held for 
countries of Latin America, the Middle East, and 
Southeast Asia. Close co-operation has been estab. 
lished with the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
which is planning a 1950 census. At the Geneva Con. 
ference governments will be asked to state their jp. 
tentions on taking the census in 1950. 


General Policy Guidance 


The Conference is the governing body of FAO. The 
Director-General and his staff look to it for policy 
guidance and specific recommendations. At past ses. 
sions of the Conference long lists of recommendations 
have been made, all useful and within the scope of the 
Organization’s activities. But experience has shown 
that many of the recommendations were impossible to 
carry through within the limitations of the Organiza. 
tion’s budget. At the Geneva Conference stricter atten- 
tion is expected to be given to the number and kinds of 
projects that are within the means of the Organization. 


The Sub-Committee on Finance, set up by the Copen- 
hagen Conference, has proved of great value to the 
Organization and the Director-General has recom- 
mended that the Geneva Conference make the commit- 
tee a permanent part of the administrative structure 


of FAO. 


Relationships with other 
International Organizations 


FAO has many interests in common with other in- 
ternational bodies, both governmental and non-govern- 
mental. Formal relationships with governmental organ- 
izations are covered in agreements, and with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations through the granting of con- 
sultative status with FAO. 

The first FAO agreement with an international or- 
ganization was concluded with the United Nations. 
The agreement was ratified by the General Assembly 
following its approval by the Copenhagen Conference. 
A draft agreement with the International Labor Or- 
ganization will be submitted for approval at the Geneva 
Conference. A draft agreement with the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization has been 
prepared for consideration by a negotiating commit- 
tee. If that body concludes its work in time, the draft 
agreement will be submitted to the Geneva Conference 
for its approval. 

In conformity with a recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Geneva Conferenec will be asked 
to consider a draft convention on diplomatic immuni- 
ties and privileges of specialized agencies under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
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Appointment of Director-General 

Sir John Boyd Orr was appointed Director-General 
of the Organization at the first session of the Confer- 
ence, held at Quebec in October, 1945. The period of 
his appointment ends December 31, 1947. The FAO 
Constitution provides that the Director-General shall 
be appointed by the Conference by such procedure and 
on such terms as it may determine. The Geneva Con- 
ference will be asked to make provision for the ap- 
pointment of a Director-General for a term commenc- 


ing January 1, 1948. 


Permanent Site 

The first session of the Conference established the 
temporary headquarters of FAO at Washington. The 
question of the permanent site of the Organization 
came up at the Copenhagen Conference. The Director- 


Economic and Social Council 





Further Decisions of Fifth Session 





General was then directed to prepare a statement on 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous possible sites. This statement has been prepared 
and circulated to governments. Decision on the Or- 
ganization’s permanent site is expected to be reached at 
the Geneva Conference. 


The Conference Setting 

The Conference will meet in the Palais des Nations 
of the League of Nations. Special conference services 
will be supplied by the secretariat of the United Na- 
tions. About 60 members of the FAO staff will attend, 
including senior members of the Office of the Director- 
General, of the Technical Division, and of the Admin- 
istrative, Financial, and Information Services. The 
Conference is expected to be in session for about three 
weeks beginning August 25. 






The Economic and Social Council, at plenary meetings on August 6, 8, 11, 
and 12, dealt with ten additional items on its agenda, and it appeared likely 
that the remaining business of the present session would be accomplished 
by the 15th. A total of 23 agenda items had been disposed of through 


August 12, leaving a balance of only sixteen. 


During the week here surveyed, the Council concerned itself principally 


with social and procedural matters. There was also considerable discussion 


on the proposed Economic Commission for Latin America and a proposal 


for international control of oil. The Council’s decisions on items which it 


Having dealt with the reports of the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe and for Asia and the Far East, the 
Economic and Social Council turned its attention to an- 
other region of the world—Latin America—and took 
its first steps on the proposal to establish an Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


Specifically. the Council on August 11 set up an 
ad hoc committee to consider the factors bearing upon 
the establishment of such a commission, and elected 
Chile, China, Cuba, France, the Lebanon, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Venezuela as 
its members. The committee was instructed to ascer- 
tain the views of the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, which will convene at Bogota, 
Colombia, in January 1948, and it may consult with 
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had disposed of by August 12 are reported below. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 





interested agencies both within and without the United 
Nations. Ultimately it will report to the Council. 


The Council’s action arose from a Chilean draft 
resolution proposing the creation of such a commis- 
sion because the majority of Latin-American coun- 
tries are suffering from an acute economic crisis as a 
consequence of their economic effort in the war and 
the general world economic dislocation, and because 
it would raise the living standard of their people and 
benefit world economy. The draft resolution noted that 
the Council had set up the Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East for similar 
reasons. 

Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) stated in debate that 
the present economic situation in Latin America pre- 
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Sir Ramaswami Unable to Attend 

At a plenary meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council on August 11, the First Vice- 
President. Dr. Jan Papanek, who is acting as 
President. read a telegram from Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. the President, stating that he would 
be unable to attend any part of the current ses- 
sion and expressing his sincere regret. 

Sir Ramaswami is prevented from attending 
the session because of his responsibilities in con- 
nection with India’s Constituent Assembly, at 
which he represents Mysore, the state of which 
he is the Prime Minister. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Stinebower (UNITED 
States). the Council requested Dr. Papanek to 
wire Sir Ramaswami conveying the regrets of all 
i's members that he could not be present. 

Dr. Papanek also read a telegram from the 
Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs stating that 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parro, the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. would likewise be unable to 
attend the present session. 


sented a grave danger to the survival of the demo- 


cratic regime. The principal consideration was that 


the economic crisis in Latin America was steadily 
growing worse. In reply to an objection raised by the 
representative of Canada to the effect that such a com- 
-mission might interfere with the work of the Pan 
American Union, Mr. Santa Cruz said that the pro- 
posed commission would have a much wider scepe 
than the Union. Further, the Commission’s work could 
be co-ordinated with that of the two existing economic 
commissions. 

The Chilean proposal was that the commission be 
established immediately. Several delegations felt, how- 
ever, that the opinions of all Latin-American states, 
as expressed at the Bogota conference, should be taken 
into account before deciding to create the commission. 
The representative of China proposed that, pending a 
final decision, analytical work be started immediately. 
A drafting committee which was then appointed pre- 
pared a resolution reconciling these viewpoints, and 
it was this resolution which was adopted by the Coun- 
cil. 

Throughout the discussion on the subject, the ques- 
tion of regional as opposed to functional organization 
was frequently raised, the New Zealand delegation tak- 
ing the lead in challenging the regional approach. 
Consequently, after adoption of its resolution establish- 
ing the ad hoc committee on the Latin-American Com- 
mission, the Council adopted a resolution put forward 
by the New Zealand delegation. It noted the existence 
of the Economic Commissions for Europe and for 
Asia and the Far East, the proposal for an Economic 
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Commission for Latin America, and the references 
made to the possibility of establishing an Economic 
Commission for the Middle East at a later date, and 


requested the Economic and Employment Commis.’ 


sion to examine and report to the Council upon the 
general questions involved in the creation of regional 
economic commissions as a means for promoting the 
aims and objectives of the United Nations. 

In the accompanying debate, Dr. Charles Malik 
(LEBANON) argued that the economic regionalism was 
merely a reaction on the part of under-developed 
countries against domination by economic forces from 
outside their area which did not have common ego- 
nomic interests. Dr. George Davidson (CANADA) re- 
plied that the Council should not embark on the path 
of regionalism lightly and without deliberate decision, 
and pointed out that the structure of the United Na- 
tions already contained organs—such as the Eco. 
nomic and Employment Commission—through which 
development problems could be approached from a 
functional rather than a regional angle. 

In answer to a remark by Professor Alexander P. 
Morozov (U.S.S.R) that the New Zealand proposal 
and the question of creating an Economic Commis. 
sion for Latin America seemed to exclude each other, 
the New Zealand delegate, A. R. Perry, replied that 
his delegation’s proposal was for “the initiation of 
a study of the whole question of regional organiza- 
tion, a study which may well extend over a consider- 
able period and which may or may not be of assistance 
to the Council when it decides on the establishment 
of a Commission for Latin America.” 


The Crime of Genocide 


Final action on a draft convention on genocide was 
postponed as the result of a resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council on August 6. 

The resolution, which was submitted to the Council 
by its Social Committee, takes note of the fact that 
neither the Committee on the Development of Inter- 
national Law nor the Commission on Human Rights 
had yet had an opportunity to consider the draft con- 
vention prepared by the Secretariat. Nor had the 
comments of Member states been received in time for 
consideration by the Council at its fifth session. 

The Council’s resolution of March 28, 1947, calling 
for the preparation of a draft convention on genocide 
had specifically provided that these bodies should be 
consulted in conjunction with the preparation of an 
approved draft convention for submission to the 
General Assembly. 

The resolution of August 6, therefore, requests 
Member states to send in their comments on the draft 
convention, transmitted to them by the Secretary- 
General on July 7, as urgently as possible. The Secre- 
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tary-General is instructed to collate these comments 
and submit them to the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly, together with the Secretariat draft 
convention. 

The resolution was passed by the Council without 
discussion or opposition. During the preceding dis- 
cussion at the Social Committee, P. H. Gore-Booth 
(Unirep Kincpom) read a statement which referred 
to the execution of two British hostages in Palestine 
and expressed the hope of his Government that all 
crimes against humanity, whether directed against 
groups or individuals, would be prevented. 

Finn Seyersted (Norway) stressed the urgency of 
drawing up a draft convention and rejected ‘the sug- 
gestion that it should first be submitted to the Inter- 
national Law Commission, if established, in view of 
the delay it would cause. He felt it was important for 
the prestige of the United Nations to take positive 
action by adopting a convention on the crime of geno- 
cide. Chile and Venezuela supported this point of 
view. On the other hand, Leroy Stinebower (UNITED 
StaTes) pointed out that the drawing up of a draft 
convention was a complicated legal matter and won- 
dered if the Council was the competent body to con- 
sider this legal problem. He felt that the advice of 
the International Law Commission might be needed. 

Ramon G. Osuna (CuBA) proposed that the Council 
should draft a resolution explaining the reasons why a 
draft convention could not be submitted to the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

This proposal was generally acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the Committee and was finally adopted. A 
second proposal by Mr. Seyersted to appoint a com- 
mittee to proceed with the examination of the Secre- 
tary-General’s report was not adopted. 


International Oil Control 


By a resolution passed on August 12, the Council 
limited action on a proposal for international control 
of oil to taking note of the documents submitted. 
Placed on the agenda by the International Co-operative 
Alliance, the proposal called for establishment by the 
United Nations of an international authority to admin- 
ister the oil resources of the world. 

Supporting its proposal, ICA had submitted a num- 
ber of documents. These papers did not give a balanced 
view of the subject, said H. M. Phillips (Unrrep Kinc- 
bom). Why, he asked, should the Middle East be sin- 
gled out as a starting point for this proposed adminis- 
tration, when that area produced less oi) than, say, 
Venezuela? The subject, he said, was not ripe for 
United Nations action. Mr. Phillips therefore proposed 
the resolution to the effect that the Council “do no 
more at this session than take note of the documents 
submitted.” 

If oil is to be internationally controlled, then why 
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not coal, iron, steel, and other products, asked Dr. 
Malik (LEBANON). The oil-producing countries, he 
said, will not give up the income they derive from oil, 
and the proposal reflected on their sovereignty. If we 
remove all friction due to oil, he anne would we have 
removed the cause of war, as suggested in the ICA 
documents? 

Monopolies should be curbed, said Dr. Morozov 
(U.S.S.R.), but he could not support the proposal 
because, if one raw material were to be controlled, so 
should others. The Charter had not laid this task on the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Willard L. Thorp (Unirep States) argued that none 
of the major problems dealt with in the ICA proposal 
—access to raw materials, discrimination among cus- 
tomers, price-fixing, and restrictive business practices 
—were peculiar to the oil industry, and all of them 
were enhanced by present oil shortages. Shortages will 
disappear with the development of new oil resources, 
and, in addition, the International Trade Organization 
will soon come into existence with a charter which, as 
proposed. contains provisions to deal with just such 
problems. Mr. Thorp proposed that the Council defer 
consideration of the oil question until after the general 
principles of the [TO Charter had found general accep- 
tance. 

Arguing for the ICA proposal, Finn Moe (Norway) 
said it was not only an economic problem, but one 
on which peace might depend. That a question was 
complex was no reason to postpone it. What would 
world opinion think of the Council if it used such 
arguments, he asked. He spoke of the matter as a test 
case, the solution of which might be the Economic and 
Social Council’s small contribution to the maintenance 
of peace at a time when the Security Council was 
facing many difficulties. 

The vote on the British resolution: 

For: Canada, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. 

AcainsT: France, Norway. 

ABSTAINING: Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile. China. 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, U.S.S.R., Venezuela. 


Trade-Union Rights 


Wwe steps could be taken to establish world-wide 

-guarantees for the exercise and development of 
trade-union rights? At its meeting on August 8, the 
Council took action on this subject which had first 
been submitted to it at its previous session by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. At the last session, 
the Council referred the matter to the International 
Labor Organization and the Human Rights Commis- 
sion for study. (It was the first time that an agenda 
item had been submitted to the Council by a non- 
governmental organization, and also, in turn, the 
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first time that the Council had referred a subject to a 
specialized agency.) 

The Council accordingly received a report from 
the International Labor Organization dealing with the 
matter entrusted to it. The report, which was delivered 
by David A. Morse, United States Government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of ILO, contained 
decisions concerning the principles of freedom of asso- 
ciation reached unanimously by a committee of 44 
governmental, 22 employers’, and 22 workers’ represen- 
tatives during the International Labor Conference at 
Geneva in June. 

The report contained three chief items: (1) a reso- 
lution on freedom of association by both employers 
and workers; (2) a resolution on the right to organize, 
which goes beyond the item on freedom of association ; 
and (3) a resolution concerning international ma- 
chinery for safeguarding freedom of information. 

The Council, noting the report, decided to recognize 
the principles it contains and to request ILO to con- 
tinue its efforts in order that one or several inter- 
national conventions may be quickly adopted. The 
Council further resolved to transmit the report to the 
General Assembly, and stated that it awaited further 
reports on the subject from ILO and also in due course 
the report of the Commission on Human Rights regard- 
ing those aspects of the subject which might appro- 
priately form part of the Bill or Declaration of Human 
Rights. It requested the Secretary-General to arrange 
for co-operation between ILO and the Commission in 
the study of these problems. 

Representatives of WFTU, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions were also invited to make statements. 
The WFTU spokesman expressed dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which ILO had handled the matter, and 
stated that the Council itself should take “urgent meas- 
ures of a practical and flexible nature” in view of the 
continuing violations by governments of basic trade- 
union rights which, “if permitted to continue, will 
destroy trade-union organizations before the ILO pro- 
cedure is completed.” He advocated not only the draft- 
ing of international labor conventions, as contemplated 
by ILO, but the establishment by the Council of a 
commission to effectuate the principles involved in 
the question of trade-union rights. 


Rules of Procedure 


On August 12, the Council adopted a unified set of 
rules of procedure for its nine standing commissions 
and their subsidiaries, based on the report of its 


Committee on Procedural Questions. There was pro. 
longed argument for and against Rule 60, which pro. 
vides that “when a member of a sub-commission is un- 
avoidably prevented from attending a session . . ., an 
alternate shall be designated by this member with the 
consent of his national government and in consultation 
with the Secretary-General to serve in his place for 
that session” with the same status as the regular mem 
ber, including the right to vote. It was maintained by 
the United States and the Lebanese representatives that 
such a rule defeats the conception that on some sub- 
commissions, members serve in their individual capa- 
city as experts, and that the right to appoint a suc- 
cessor should revert to the original appointer—the 
Commission and the Council. Rule 60 was finally 
adopted. 

The Council also amended its own rules so that 
agenda items, except those of extreme urgency, must 
now be submitted 28 days prior to the Council session. 


Expert Assistance 


The Council took note, on August 12, of the Secre- 
tary-General’s progress report on the implementation 
of its instruction that he study the question of provid- 
ing expert assistance to Member governments which 
request it. The Secretary-General submitted a list of 
subjects in which the Secretariat or the specialized 
agencies were equipped to provide such assistance, and 
a note on the financial implications of the matter. He 
mentioned instances in which assistance had been fur- 
nished already. 

Pedro Zuloaga (VENEZUELA) made the criticism 
that no special unit had been established so far in the 
Secretariat to handle such services. He acknowledged 
with satisfaction, however, that a beginning had been 
made. 


Calendar of Meetings 


The Council adopted on August 12 its calendar of 
meetings for the remainder of the year. (When final- 
ized, this information will be published in the WEEKLY 
BULLETIN’s weekly and monthly calendars of United 
Nations events. ) 

The 1948 calendar, and the basic question of whether 
there shall be two or three Council sessions next year, 
were refered back to the Committee on Procedural 
Questions along with the question of holding a short 
special session during the coming General Assembly. 
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Work of the Organization 






Secretary-General’s Report to the Assembly 


_ SECRETARY-GENERAL’S second annual report on 
the work of the organization was published August 
12. Submitted to the General Assembly in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter, the report will be 
examined at the forthcoming second session in Sep- 
tember next. The seven chapters of the report survey 
the work of every organ of the United Nations under 
the heads: political and security questions, economic 
and social questions, questions concerning Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, legal questions, 
informing the public, organization and administration, 
and finance. 

The first chapter reviews the main political questions 
which have been before the Assembly and the Security 
Council—Palestine, Franco Spain, and the Greek 
Question. 

Other important questions which have been and 
still are treated by the Security Council and which 
are reviewed in the report concern the Free Territory 
of Trieste, the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments, the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa, the admission of new members to the 
United Nations, the work of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, and the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

In the past twelve months, the Secretary-General 
says, the United Nations has made great strides in 
setting up a comprehensive international machinery 
for handling world economic and social problems. 


Reviewing the many activities of the Economic and 
Social Council in Chapter II of the report, the Secre- 
tary-General points out that the structure of the ma- 
chinery is almost complete; its shape and design are 


well defined. 


“Member governments have it in their power,” adds 
the Secretary-General, “to make of this great structure 
the most powerful, flexible, and versatile international 
economic and social machinery that the world has 
ever seen.” 


Trusteeshi p Council 


Creation of the Council brought into action the 
International Trusteeship System embodied in the 
Charter. Chapter III describes the coming into being 
and the progress of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council. At the time the report was written, eight 
Trusteeship Agreements covering former League Man- 
dates had been approved by the General Assembly. A 
ninth was added with the Security Council’s approval 
of a Trusteeship Agreement submitted by the United 
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States covering the former Japanese mandated islands 
in the Pacific. which constitute a strategic area. (The 
U.S. ratified the agreement after June 30, the date up 
to which the report goes. ) 

It would be a mistake to infer, says the report, that 
the Trusteeship System is merely a prolongation of 
the League Mandate System, even though all the terri- 
tories so far under the Trusteeship System are former 
mandates. 


Full Significance 


“Tt may well be that the full significance of the re- 
sponsibilities which the United Nations has assumed 
on behalf of the Trust Territories is not yet thoroughly 
understood by many of the inhabitants of those Terri- 
tories. The indigenous peoples of the Trust Territories 
have no direct representation in the United Nations, 
and therefore may not be as speedily aware of the ac- 
tions and decisions of the United Nations as are the 
peoples of the states having membership in the Organ- 
ization. 

“It is of no little significance, however, that the peti- 
tidns presented to the United Nations in this early 
stage of the development of the Trusteeship System 
include those from native leaders in the Trust Terri- 
tories of Western Samoa, Togoland under French 
administration, and Togoland under British adminis- 
tration. It may be anticipated that the indigenous 
peoples of the Trust Territories will make increasing 
use of this means of bringing their more serious prob- 
lems to the attention of the United Nations. 


“The peoples of the Trust Territories may rest as- 
sured that all the United Nations, administering and 
non-administering powers alike, are solemnly com- 
mitted to the application and realization of the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the International Trusteeship 
System. There is, and there will continue to be, a 
serious intent to make these principles and objectives 
assume real meaning in the daily life of the peoples 
under Trusteeship. The paramount objective must 
always be the promotion of the well-being of the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territories.” 

The report reviews also the progress in the imple- 
mentation of another important provision of the Char- 
ter for the welfare of non-self-governing peoples: Arti- 
cle 73(e), by which Members are to transmit informa- 
tion about these territories. Information for a number 
of territories has already been received and the system 
set up by the General Assembly for summary analysis 
and review of the information received is taking shape. 

In the chapter on legal questions, the report notes 
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that “the Charter itself is an instrument of law directed 
against the use of lawless force, and basic to the Char- 
ter is the principle that peace must be founded on 
justice and respect for law. 

“But law and justice can be developed and applied 
only through active institutions and by conscious 
efforts. The judicial process, to be effective, must be 
used, and rules of law, to be applied, must be capable 
of growth in accordance with changing needs. 

“To these ends, the United Nations has taken the 
first steps. The International Court of Justice has been 
established, its judges elected and its rules of proced- 
ure adopted. It stands ready as the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations to render judgments and 
advisory opinions. Its use by the nations of the world 
and by the organs and specialized agencies of the 
United Nations would constitute a concrete affirmation 
of the respect for law called for by the Charter. 

“But the judicial process is not the only method for 
rendering international law more effective. Under Arti- 
cle 13, paragraph la, of the Charter, the General As- 
sembly can initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of encouraging the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codification. A Com- 
mittee, appointed by the General Assembly, under reso- 
lution 94 (1) of December 11, 1946, has submitted 
proposals on the methods that might be used for this 
purpose. 


“These are significant proposals in that they consti- 
tute the initial step in an effort which should take the 
United Nations well towards the ideal of a world 
governed by law and justice.” 


Informing World 


Chapter V is devoted to the efforts of the United 
Nations to fulfil the mandate given to it by the General 
Assembly to organize a Department of Public Infor- 
mation. The Assembly’s resolution said: “The United 
Nations cannot achieve its purpose unless the peoples 
of the world are fully informed of its aims and ac- 
tivities.” 

Through pressure of circumstances, Headquarters 
services for the media of communications have ma- 
tured faster than services to the main regions of the 
world. Much effort in the past year has gone into the 
planning of services to these regions. 

At the beginning of 1947 only two Information Cen- 
tres—one in London and one in Washington—were in 
existence. New Centres, however, have been opened 
in Copenhagen, Geneva, Paris, New Delhi, Shanghai, 
and Rio de Janeiro. Scheduled before the end of the 
calendar year are Centres for Cairo, Moscow, Prague, 
Warsaw, and Mexico City. 

The Secretary-General looks forward to the ultimate 
development of a United Nations network of telecom- 
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munications for voice and messages. 

Of radio work to date he feels that “considering the 
limited facilities available today, listener response has 
been more than satisfactory.” The former League of 
Nations station has been reacquired and the plans for 
New York Headquarters include arrangements for 
many types of telecommunications facilities. 


Organization 


Experience gained in the past year has resulted in 
numerous changes in the organizational pattern of the 
United Nations, the Secretary-General reports in Chap. 
ter VI. A number of new bodies have been set up by 
the General Assembly and the Councils. 

From the date of the opening of the second part of 
the first session of the General Assembly until June 30, 
1947, 141 different bodies have held a total of 1,338 
meetings, of an average length of 2 hours and 25 
minutes each. Although the Secretariat has not yet 
been fully equipped for this task, all meetings have 
been serviced. 

The preparation of the vast amount of documenta- 
tion, the translation and reproduction and recording of 
each word spoken in plenary sessions or in a main 
committee, has required the Bureau of Technical Serv- 
ices, even though reinforced by large numbers of tem- 
porary staff, to work at great pressure for unduly long 
hours. 

The report continues that this year the use made 
of the European office of the United Nations in 
Geneva has been continuous and intense and certainly 
far beyond what was contemplated. In fact the activity 
of which Geneva has been the centre, for the months 
of April and May this year, has been greater than at 
any time during the history of the League of Nations. 

A sub-organization of substantial size, the report 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Summarizing the status of the advances to the 
Working Capital Fund and contributions to the 
1946 and 1947 budgets, as of June 30, 1947, the 
report states that of the total of $20,000,000 of 
the Working Capital Fund 99.75 per cent was 
paid up; that of the 1946 budget assessments 
totalling $19,386,378.36 the amount paid was 
70.18 per cent; and that of the 1947 budget as- 
sessments totalling $27,450,000, 35.65 per cent 
had been paid. 


Taking the three items together (Working 
Capital Fund and budget assessments for 1946 
and 1947) of the combined total of $66,836,- 
378.36, the total paid up as of June 30, 1947, was 
64.85 percent. 
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points out, would relieve Headquarters of a burden 
which, if only for reasons of limitation of space, it is 
unfitted to assume, and will eliminate the need of a 
great number of journeys which are not only a serious 
drain on the finances of the organization but also 
make impossible a regular interchange of staff between 
Headquarters and overseas offices. 

Chapter VII deals with the finance of the organiza- 
tion. The General Assembly approved appropriations 
totalling $27,740,000 for the year 1947. It is, however, 
expected that new projects which have arisen since the 
budget was approved will increase the expenditures 
and obligations for the year to a total of $2,500,000 
above the appropriations provided. The General As- 
sembly will be asked to approve this additional expen- 
diture as well as those supplementary estimates which 
must be dealt with in connection with the construction 
of the permanent site. 

Budget estimates for 1948 amounting to $39,403,792 
are being submitted to the General Assembly in a 
separate document. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
INTRODUCTION TO HIS REPORT 


yee we are now approaching only the second 

regular session of the General Assembly, the United 
Nations is rapidly maturing into a fully functioning 
organization. The report which I submit herewith, in 
accordance with Article 98 of the Charter, is an ac- 
count of a year crowded with international activity. 
In no other year in history have the representatives of 
nations met together more frequently, or worked more 
intensively on so many and such diverse matters. The 
statistics of the number of meetings of the organs of 
the United Nations since my first report to the General 
Assembly are in themselves revealing. During the 
period from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly held 443 plenary and committee meet- 
ings, the Security Council 347, the Economic and So- 
cial Council 168, the Trusteeship Council 56, and other 
United Nations bodies 897 meetings. In addition, there 
were numerous meetings of specialized agencies, gen- 
eral international conferences, and meetings among 
groups of states. 

These figures are of major significance in two re- 
spects. On the one hand, they reflect the large number 
and the complexity of the problems which the world 
faces today. On the other hand, they show a hearten- 
ing willingness on the part of governments to rely in- 
creasingly on the processes of international organiza- 
tion for the exploration and solution of problems of 
common concern. As my report relates in detail, much 
has already been accomplished through these processes. 
Unquestionably, the year was one in which the United 
Nations could record much to its credit, even though 
it should be noted that the growth of the organiza- 
tion has been somewhat impetuous and not always suf- 
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ficiently subject to over-all planning. 

The developments of the year, however, have re- 
vealed certain disturbing tendencies. In a number of 
instances in which a decision was taken on a general 
principle of considerable importance, the actual car- 
rying out of the principle has been delayed or frus- 
trated by the unwillingness of governments to take the 
necessary steps, or by their inability to agree on prac- 
tical measures for execution. 

The outstanding political achievement of the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly was 
the resolution on atomic energy; the comparable 
achievement of the second part of the session was the 
resolution on the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
worked hard and made some progress, but the com- 
plexity of the problem still presents many points of 
disagreement and delay. The Commission on Conven- 
tional Armaments has made little progress beyond the 
adoption of a general plan of work. Thus. the two 
most significant resolutions of the General Assembly 
still require positive implementation. 

There are other resolutions of the Assembly on 
which I cannot report without qualification. For in- 
stance, the problem of Franco Spain cannot yet be said 
to be satisfactorily resolved in the spirit of the reso- 
lution passed by the General Assembly. Again, not- 
withstanding the resolution on relief needs after the 
termination of UNRRA, the demonstrated needs of the 
devastated countries have been met only in part. 

Nations are beset with the critical problems of re- 
lief, of economic reconstruction and social rehabilita- 
tion, and of defining human rights and raising stand- 
ards of living, and many other questions with vital 
implications for the welfare of mankind. At present, 
important discussions are still in progress with regard 
to the economic problems of Europe and their relation 
to assistance from the United States of America. It will 
be possible to evaluate these problems fully only when 
the discussions have been concluded. 


All this cannot, in the main, be ascribed to the eco- 
nomic dislocation and instability resulting from the 
war, though these factors are even more serious now 
than a year ago. It arises in large measure from a 
basic political situation which underlies and affects all 
international political, economic, and social activity. 
I hold it to be my duty to call attention to this situa- 
tion as it affects the United Nations. 

The world political situation has not improved in the 
last year, in spite of the fact that conditions at the 
beginning of 1947 appeared more hopeful after the 
great powers had shown, in the General Assembly, a 
determination to seek agreement among themselves. 
Of outstanding significance is the fact that the main 
peace treaties still remain undrafted and unsigned, and 
that no agreement has yet been reached even on some 
of their fundamental principles. The importance of 
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these treaties, not only to the future of the United 
Nations. but to the future of the whole world, cannot be 
over-emphasized. It is clear that in the political, and in 
particular in the ecenomic sphere they are a prerequi- 
site of a reconstructed world order. 

Important, however, as are the peace treaties, events 
have shown that the problem which they present is, in 
turn, part of a larger political complex which operates 
to delay and frustrate this endeavor as it has operated 
in some of the affairs of the United Nations. Though 
the drafting and conclusion of the treaties must re- 
main a responsibility of the powers which fought the 
war, the basic problem which delays their conclusion 
is world-wide in character. It is now apparent that 
while the nations directly responsible for the conclu- 
sion of the peace treaties continue their efforts, it is 
also necessary for all of us to apply ourselves seriously 
—through every means available to us—to a more 
general effort to explore and resolve the fears and con- 
flicting interests which are at the root of our difficulties. 

It is often, all too often, said that we are heading 
toward a new disaster. It is far less often said that the 
situation is also potentially very promising and that 
we can, if we all strive for it, move quickly and stead- 
ily towards a new era of peace, prosperity, and civili- 
zation. It is this latter belief which has the United 
Nations as its chief exponent. 

I do not believe that this present world situation is 
as threatening as it is often made out to be. I am 
convinced that no responsible statesman in any coun- 
try can, or does, contemplate the prospect of war. 

If we could start our efforts to resolve the basic 
problems from that more hopeful, but none the less 
truly realistic standpoint, I feel that not only might 
we have a chance of reaching a successful conclusion, 
but also the millions of people who watch our delibera- 
tions might really feel that their own cause, their in- 
disputable longing for peace, is being truly cham- 
pioned by this organization. 

It is evident that, in the past year, the United Na- 
tions has made great strides in setting up international 
machinery for the handling of world political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems. The structure of this ma- 
chinery is almost complete; its shape and design are 
well defined. It is now possible to say that, with the 
co-operation of the Member governments, the United 
Nations is equipped to undertake responsibility for the 
handling of problems in these fields. 


During the past year the United Nations has prog- 
ressed in many ways. Its membership has increased by 
the addition of Afghanistan, Iceland, Siam, and Swe- 
den. It has acquired the site for a permanent home 
and begun preparations for its construction. The Euro- 
pean office at Geneva has begun to function as an im- 
portant international centre, and Information Centres 
have now been opened in eight countries. The Trus- 
teeship Council, the last of the principal organs pro- 
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vided in the Charter, has been established. The Trus. 
teeship System is now in operation, and the first visit 
to a Trust Territory is being made. Two new bodies of 
great potential importance have been set up, the Eco. 
nomic Commission for Europe and the Economic Com. 
mission for Asia and the Far East. The International 
Children’s Fund has been organized and the first sub- 
stantial contributions have been made available to it 
by Member governments. The General Assembly has 
held its first special session, to deal with the question 
of Palestine, and a Special Committee has been set up 
to elucidate the problem. The International Court of 
Justice received its first case. The Security Council has 
conducted its first field investigation on the frontiers of 
Greece. The Secretariat is improving in efficiency and 
organization and is daily gaining greater experience in 
the discharge of its task. 

The first regular session of the General Assembly 
was an outstanding event in international life. We all 
felt that the session has served to harmonize conflicting 
views, to bring a better spirit into the relations between 
the Member countries, and to accomplish important 
political tasks. 

We have, in the General Assembly, the representa- 
tives of 55 nations, among them the greatest and the 
smallest in the world. Now, more than ever before, 
every nation has a vital stake in the establishment of a 
stable and prosperous international order. I am more 
than ever convinced that the United Nations can, and 
should, be a place where the combined common sense 
and determination of the peoples will find its voice 
and take a real part in the framing of the future of 
mankind. 

The Charter is filled with provisions which are spe- 
cifically designed for this very end. Its first Article 
states that among the Purposes of the United Nations 
are the following: “To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen uni- 
versal peace,” and “To be a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends.” 

If there ever was a time for developing “friendly re- 
lations among nations,” “harmonizing the action of 
nations,” considering “the general principles of co-op- 
eration in the maintenance of international peace and 
security,’ and “promoting international co-operation 
in the political field,” can it not be said that that time 
is now? 

I urge that the Member states devote the most earnest 
thought to this matter before the opening of the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


ar 
weld. Secretary-General 
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Budget Estimates for 1948 






Secretary-General’s Figures Reflect Multiplying Activities 


; i cost of operating the United Nations during the 
financial year 1948 is set at $39,403,792 in the 
Secretary-General’s Budget Estimates, published last 
week. 

The 1947 budget figure as approved by the General 
Assembly is $27,740,000, or $11,663,792 less than the 
1948 estimates. But actual expenditure caused by “addi- 
tional obligations due to unforeseen actions and de- 
velopments”—such as the special Assembly session on 
Palestine, the Balkan Commission, and the Special 
Committee on Palestine—will probably bring the total 
annual expenditure in 1947 to nearly $31,000,000. 

Accordingly, the 1948 figures represent a net of 
$8,000,000 above the probable actual expenditure for 
the previous year. 

“The increases over the 1947 authorizations,” says 
the Secretary-General in his foreword to the budget, 
“reflect the rapid growth of United Nations activities 
and the integration of staff to deal with them.” 


The figures represent the minimum estimates, he con- 
tinues, of the amounts which at this time appear neces- 
sary for economical operation in carrying out the 
responsibilities imposed on the Secretary-General. 

In the first half of 1947, the Secretary-General points 
out, 130 different groups held 952 meetings at head- 
quarters and 354 at Geneva, and 1,841 are planned for 
the second half of the year. The Secretariat, he said, can 
provide the expert, linguistic, clerical, documentary, and 
other services necessary to perform the work only by 
the engagement of additional staff on an emergency 
basis. Further, nearly all these activities, along with 
others, seem likely to continue in 1948. The Secretariat 
is prepared to use its ingenuity and its reserves of 
strength to the fullest, but manning tables must be 
brought into a realistic relationship to the actual task 
if excessive delays and heavy expenditures for overtime 
are to be avoided. 


Problem of Unpredictables 


“While certain expansions of responsibility, includ- 
ing the staffing of a number of important international 
conferences, are foreseeable,” the Secretary-General 
states, “it is not possible in present world circumstances 
to chart the requirements of the United Nations pre- 
cisely so far in advance. It must be borne in mind that 
the organization was created to deal with critical situa- 
tions which may arise from time to time, just as it has 
had to deal in 1947 with such problems as the Balkans 
and Palestine.” The 1948 budget does not cover such 
unpredictables, for which a special fund is recom- 
mended. It merely undertakes to make provision for the 
minimum now foreseeable. 
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Chief Items Increased 


The principal items of increase in the 1948 estimate 
are the following, as annotated by the Secretary-General: 


Salaries and Wages ....$5,600,000 

Many 1948 posts have had to be filled in 1947 to meet 
the expanding demands of various organs. Many staff 
members will be entitled in 1948 to within-grade in- 
creases. Salary adjustments effective in June 1947 are 
to continue through 1948. These adjustments were made 
to establish for the first time a stable salary basis, as 
directed by the General Assembly, at levels high enough 
to compare favorably with the highest salaries paid for 
like work in this area. The adjustments chiefly affect 
the lower grades, in conformity with a recommendation 
made by the Advisory Committee for Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions. 


Additional Printing Costs $1,700,000 

These have been largely the consequence of great 
demands for published records of proceedings and other 
documents of the Assembly, councils, and other organs. 
For example, the amount for printing estimated for the 
General Assembly alone is $640,400, as compared with 
$853,660 estimated required for Department of Public 
Information printing for the entire year. The estimated 
needs of the Security Council and its commissions and 
committees for contractual printing amount to 


$448,700. 


Continuation of the Economic Com- 

missions for Europe and for Asia 

and the Far East... $1,430,000 

“By the end of 1947 the staffing of these Commissions 
and other expenses incidental to their operation will 
already have amounted to a considerable sum, for which 
no appropriation was available. It may be pointed out 
that these expenditures will be in large part offset by 
the absorption of functions previously performed by 
several other international organizations.” The budget 
estimate also provides $150,000 for administration of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, $750,000 for advisory 
social welfare functions, $72,625 for special conferences 
(on freedom of information, housing, and passports 
and frontier formalities, and an International Maritime 
Conference), and $60,350 for a Trusteeship visiting 
mission to Africa. 


Staff Travel on Home Leave $1,700,000 

A new item, the outgrowth of a directive given the 
Secretary-General by the General Assembly to provide 
home leave for staff members and their families. Each 
member may visit his home every two years, and this 
schedule comes into full operation for the first time in 
1948, having been a nominal consideration in 1947. 
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1948 Budget Estimates 


SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, THE COUN- 
CILS, COMMISSIONS, AND 
COMMITTEES 
Such expenses as representatives’ 
trave', local transportation, tem- 
porary staff, printing, hospitality, 

‘ maintenance of Assembly Hall, 
and travel, salaries, and subsistence 
of experts, for meetings of the four 
major organs and their subsidiaries 
at Geneva and New York. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES, IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, AND IN- 
QUIRIES 


Local transportation, printing, hos- 
pitality, and staff travel and sub- 
sistence for four international con- 
ferences and a Trusteeship visiting 
mission to Africa. If unforeseen 
conferences and inquiries are or- 
dered by the Assembly or a Coun- 
cil, additional provision must be 


made. 
THE SECRETARIAT . $30,028,289 


Expenses of all departments, in- 
cluding the Military Staff Commit- 
tee Secretariat, the Geneva office, 
information centres, and the re- 
cruiting program: salaries, wages, 
allowances, grants, staff expenses 
(such as official and home-leave 
travel, and hospitality), communi- 
tions, printing, air freight, periodi- 
cal subscriptions, film, photo, and 
radio supplies and services, ad- 
ministrative committees, income- 
tax reimbursement, medical serv- 
ice, etc. 


COMMON SERVICES 
Telephone, postage, rental and 
maintenance of premises, station- 
ery, office supplies, internal print- 


$ 2,917,515 


$ 32,975 


$ 2,464,648 


Staff Pension Contributions and Vari- 
ous Staff Allowances $700,000 
A larger number of staff members will be covered by 
the pension scheme in 1948, and an expatriation allow- 
ance for members recruited outside the United States 
has been instituted. This figure is offset somewhat by the 
discontinuance of certain installation allowances. 


Geneva and Information Centres 

The budget estimate for the Geneva Office in 1948 is 
$2,355,000, as compared with a little less than $700,000 
in 1947. A large number of meetings of commissions, 
committees, etc., and of conferences will be held at 
Geneva during 1948. The Secretary-General requests an 
increase in staff from 191 to 442. A considerable increase 
in the number and activity of overseas information 
centres is also anticipated, including the establishment 
of smaller “correspondent centres.” The budget estimate 
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ing, maintenance and operation of 
transport, and miscellaneous items 
of an expendable nature. 


CAPITAL EXPENSES $ 
Purchase of such permanent prop- 
erties as office furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment; _ film, photo, 
radio, recording, and translation 
equipment; library books; motor 
vehicles, etc. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS, 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE FREE TERRITORY OF 
TRIESTE, AND ADVISORY 
SOCIAL WELFARE FUNC 
TIONS ; 3 


Staff salaries and expenses, con- 
ference costs, equipment, supplies, 
etc., for the Economic Commissions 
for Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East. Salaries and expenses for the 
Governor of Trieste and his staff if 
its administration under Security 
Council responsibility materializes 
in 1948. Social welfare functions 
formerly exercised by UNRRA, such 
as expert advisers, fellowships, 
demonstrations, training films, and 
regional seminars as requested by 
Member countries. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE vice ge | 6(GBRUBRN 


Salaries and expenses of Court 
members and the Registry, com- 
mon services, and capital expenses, 
at The Hague. 


TOTAL sistessesesnsnee Sea 


NOTE: The Secretary-General estimates casual rev- 
enue for 1948 totalling $450,727, from sale of pub- 
lications, sale of used equipment, interest on invested 
funds, and other sources. 


839,354 


$ 2,330,000 


for 1948 is $1.305,000, as compared with about $475,- 
000 in 1947. Beside the continuation of information 
centres at Moscow, Prague, Warsaw, Washington, 
Paris, London, Shanghai, Copenhagen, New Delhi, 
Cairo, Rio de Janeiro, and Mexico City, the budget 
estimate indicates that new information centres are to 
be opened at Cape Town, in cities on the east and west 
coasts of South America, in Australia or New Zealand, 
and at Istanbul, and that correspondent centres (man- 
ned by one information officer and one secretary) are 
to be opened in Holland, Yugoslavia, Los Angeles, the 
Philippines, Iran, and at five additional points in Latin 
America. 

Concluding the foreword to the budget, the Secretary- 
General says: “There may be differences of opinion as 
to whether some of the organs of the United Nations are 
undertaking too much too soon in fields of doubtful 
urgency. That is for the Member governments to decide. 
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Two Additional Items 


In his Annual Report on the Work of the Or- 
ganization, the Secretary-General reminds the 
General Assembly that, at its September session, 
it must give attention to two additional major 
budget items besides the regular budget: (1) the 
capital financing of the permanent headquarters; 
and (2) the transfer of League of Nations assets 
to the United Nations at a transfer value of 
$10.809,273.62. 

mean emenmameneeeaeeeel 


There can be no difference of opinion, however, regard- 
ing the resultant budgetary implications. If the govern- 
ments of the Member states are to continue the multipli- 
cation of activities on the present pattern, by the action 
of the representatives in the General Assembly, the 
Councils, and the Committees, they must be prepared 
also to make adequate provision for paying the costs.” 

Attention is called both by the Secretary-General and 
by Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-General for Admin- 
istrative and Financial Services, in a supplementary 
statement, to the fact that a management survey is being 


Status of India 


O° August 15 two independent dominions were 
set up in India: the new Dominion of India, 
and Pakistan. The Dominion of India will consist 
of all the territories of British India except certain 
designated territories which will constitute Pakistan. 

What is the effect of this development on mem- 
bership and representation of India in the United 
Nations ? 

Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Legal Affairs, answers the question in a memoran- 
dum approved by Trygve Lie, which was released 
on August 12. 

The situation, says Dr. Kerno, is that of a part 
of an existing state breaking off to form a new 
state. On this analysis, there is no change in the in- 
ternational status of India; it continues as a state 
with all its treaty rights and obligations, and conse- 
quently with all the rights and obligations of mem- 
bership in the United Nations. The territory which 
breaks off, Pakistan, will be a new state; it will not 
have the treaty rights and obligations of the old 
state, and it will not, of course, have membership in 
the United Nations. 

In international law, the situation is analagous 
to the separation of the Irish Free State from Great 
Britain, and of Belgium from the Netherlands. In 
these cases, the portion which separated was con- 
sidered a new state; the remaining portion con- 
tinued as an existing state with all of the rights and 
duties which it had before. 
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conducted by the Administration of the Secretariat with 
a view to correcting and improving administrative 
methods where necessary. It is hoped that on the basis 
of the survey some saving may be effected—“‘possibly as 
much as three or four million dollars,” Mr. Price stated. 
He cited two additional factors which may be expected 
to cause the budget figures finally presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to differ from those given in the report, 
which were drafted on the basis of estimates as of April 
and May 1947: first, the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, which has been 
meeting since June, is drafting constructive recommen- 
dations designed to prevent too great a proliferation of 
United Nations bodies and undertakings, and it may 
also recommend holding over certain projected tasks 
until after 1948; and. second, new items of business— 
such as the Indonesian question—continue to arise, 
entailing possible budgetary commitments not foreseen 
in the original estimates. 


DOCUMENT KEY 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1948 
and Information Annex . .. A/318 dated July 
14, 1947. 


and Pakistan 


Apart from separation, the Independence Act has 
effected a basic constitutional change in India. The 
existing state of India has become a Dominion, and 
consequently has a new status in the British Com- 


monwealth of Nations, independence in external 
affairs, and a new form of government. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the international personality 
of India, or its status in the United Nations. 

Dr. Kerno adds, however, that it would be 
desirable to have new credentials issued to the 
Indian representatives by the Head of the Govern- 
ment or the Foreign Minister of the new Dominion. 

Summing up, Dr. Kerno says: 

1. The new Dominion of India continues as an 
original Member state of the United Nations with 
all rights and obligations of membership. 

2. Pakistan will be a new non-Member state. In 
order for it to become a Member of the United 
Nations, it would have to apply for admission pur- 
suant to Article 4 of the Charter, and its application 
would be handled under the pertinent Rules of 
Procedure of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. 

3. The representatives of India on the Economic 
and Social Council adn the representative of India 
participating in the discussion of the Indonesian 
case in the Security Council should be requested to 
submit new credentials after August 15 issued by 
the Head of the Government, or the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the new Dominion of India. 





Aerial View of Site 


‘W orkshop for World Peace and Progress’ 


Preliminary Report on Permanent Headquarters 


arene milestone in the long process of securing 
a permanent home for the United Nations was 

reached with thé publication on August 10 of the 

Secretary-General’s report to the General Assembly. 

The 96-page document is a preliminary report. A 
300-page technical report giving the engineering de- 
tails will follow. All the proposals have to be passed 
by the General Assembly and will be considered at its 
forthcoming session next month. Nevertheless, the 
report outlines a plan of work and presents the main 
building elements and the stage so far reached in the 
search for an architectural solution. 

What are the main building elements required on 
the Manhattan site? In defining the requirements, not 
only present needs but foreseeable demands of the 
future have to be taken into account. Today the 
United Nations has 55 Member states, but the plans 
have to provide for a possible expansion to at least 
70. The Secretariat numbers about 2,700. but even- 
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tually as many as 5,000 may have to be accommodated 
in the headquarters. 
Main Requirements 

Making allowance for such needs throughout, the 
report examines the main building requirements. These 
are the Conference Area and the Secretariat Building. 
Auxiliary building elements consist of a library, exhi- 
bition halls, staff facilities, restaurants, and parking 
facilities. 

It is anticipated that the specialized agencies and 
national delegations will need committee rooms and 
office space, but for considerable time it is expected 
that they can be accommodated in the Conference 
Area and Secretariat Building. Ample space is being 
reserved at the north end of the site for additional 
buildings. 

The General Assembly Hall will be the first mass to 
strike the eye of the visitor as he enters the site. Rising 
behind it will be the Secretariat Building, and, lying 
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along the edge of the East River, the Council chambers 
and conference rooms will bring these masses together 
in a single unified composition silhouetted against the 
river. 

The size of the site allows for a large free space for 
a ceremonial and public entrance, opening out from 
the planned widening of the 47th Street approach. The 
General Assembly Hall, situated at the heart of the 
site, will dominate this “honor plaza” and also open 
out on the area at the southern end of the site, which 
will be the daily entrance for delegates, the Secretariat, 
and the press. 

This southern area will result from the location of 
the Secretariat Building, close to the heavy daily flow 
of pedestrians from 42nd Street, yet far enough from 
First Avenue to provide adequate space around its high 
vertical mass. Along East River will lie the low block 
of meeting halls. From the park-like terrain, land- 
scaped from First Avenue to the river’s edge, the 
group of buildings will rise. 

A preliminary estimate, covering the overall con- 
struction of the Headquarters, places the cost at $84,- 
831,450, which includes site improvements, lower 
parking and service levels, the Conference Area, Secre- 
tariat Building, library, furniture and furnishings, 
communications equipment, alterations to the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Drive, planning, engineering work, and 
demolition of existing structures on the site. 

The main building elements which together will 
make up the Headquarters are planned as follows: 


1, The Conference Area 

This area includes the General Assembly Hall, three 
Council chambers for the Security Council, Economic 
and Social Council, and Trusteeship Council, five 
conference rooms, 18 committee rooms, lounges, lob- 
bies, and the Secretariat services to the conference 
area. 


| 


| 
| 


Conference Area 


ins SECRETARY-GENERAL’S report to the Gen- 

eral Assembly summarizes the thinking and 
planning of the architects and engineers who 
served on the Board of Design Consultants for 
about four months. 


Our main endeavor was to create an efficient 
and attractive headquarters for the world repre- 
sentatives and the Secretariat, a home that will 
meet present requirements and anticipate the fu- 
ture needs of both the United Nations and its 
affliated organizations. 


This is not a one-man undertaking. No indi- 
vidual possesses all the technical and artistic 
equipment for solving the problems which this 
extraordinary undertaking presents. 


We have not fully developed the detailed archi- 
tecture of the building facades or of the interiors, 
although considerable attention has been given 
to these matters. 


Up to the present, we have planned the loca- 
tion of the various buildings, access roads, com- 
munications, transportation, engineering, and so 
on, and we are seriously studying the architec- 
tural aspects and demands of these problems. 


Budgetary considerations severely restrict any 
attempt at luxurious or pretentious architecture; 
the simplicity of our structural designs makes 
this quite apparent. Specifically, we plan a 
workshop where the United Nations can forge a 
program for lasting peace. 


WALLACE HARRISON, 


Director of Planning 
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The General Assembly Hall will be in the centre of 
the site and will open on a broad plaza. It will have 
a total area of 42,370 square feet and is planned to 
accommodate 350 delegates, 350 alternates and ad. 
visers, plus 550 additional advisers and Secretariat 
members, and will have 500 seats for the press and 
1,500 for the public. 

The three Council chambers will occupy 46,550 
square feet. the five conference rooms 61,500 square 
feet, and the committee rooms 32,960 square feet. 

The basic plans for this area make it possible for 
expansion in a horizontal plane. 


2. The Secretariat Building 

The Secretariat Building, on the other hand, will be 
a skyscraper structure which will accommodate the 
executive offices of the Secretary-General, the eight 
Assistant Secretaries-General and their departments, 
which together have at present a staff of 2,692. The 
buildings will be planned to accommodate a possible 
total of 5,265, and will occupy 816,111 square feet. 


3. The Auxiliary Buildings 

The auxiliary buildings element consists of the 
library, exhibition halls, staff facilities, restaurants, 
and parking facilities. 

The library, which may eventually contain more 
than one million volumes, is planned for continuous 
growth and easy extension or possibly for removal to a 
separate structure close to the other buildings. This 
structure might be erected on some of the reserved 
space, perhaps along the southern end of the site, 
where it might replace the present New York City 
Housing Authority Building. 

The Headquarters will be more than a place to 
work. It must offer not only healthy working condi- 
tions but also opportunities for after-work relaxation 
and recreation. To accomplish this, the report recom- 
mends that each category of personnel—delegates, 
Secretariat, and press—should have its lounge close 
to its working area. The wide roofs with their views 
over the river and City present an opportunity for 
developing terraces, enclosed and open-air restaurants, 
and some facilities for parties and games. Because of 
the built-up neighborhood of the site, it is considered 
of paramount importance to provide as much open 
space as possible around the buildings to set them off. 
The green park, extending from First Avenue to the 
river, will meet this requirement and will be an in- 
valuable recreational area for the personnel. A gym- 
nasium and some game courts are also recommended. 
A parking space for approximately 1,900 cars is also 
planned. 


4. Buildings for Delegations and 
Specialized Agencies 
Combined personnel of the specialized agencies and 
the delegations, it is estimated, will eventually equal 
that of a much enlarged Secretariat. On the basis of 
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estimated requirements submitted by the already es- 
tablished permanent delegations of Member states, 70 
delegations will employ approximately 2,400 persons. 

Certain specialized agencies may establish their 
international headquarters on the site, while others 
may wish to maintain only liaison offices there. The 
total personnel involved in this arrangement might be 
approximately 2,900. Thus the buildings must be plan- 
ned with extreme flexibility to allow for indefinite 
future expansion. 

In view of the present urgent need for a Permanent 
Headquarters, the report recommends construction in 
three stages: 


Stage I 

The Lake Success Headquarters now houses most 
of the Secretariat and a conference area consisting 
of two Council chambers, four conference rooms, and 
ten committee rooms. The space is insufficient; the 
Secretariat maintains offices for several of its units 
in Manhattan and rents warehouses for storage and 
shipping off the premises. Stage 1 of the construction 
program is designed to accommodate all these ele- 
ments; the entire Secretariat and its extensive storage 
requirements, the Council chambers, four or five 
eventual conference rooms, all eighteen of the required 
committee rooms, and the service space for these meet- 
ing rooms. Also included are lounges and restaurants 
for delegates, Secretariat, the public, and the press, 
as well as the library, clinic, Secretariat club rooms, 
and parking facilities for all headquarters groups ex- 
cept the specialized agencies. 

(Should the General Assembly give the go-ahead 
signal at once, it is expected that the Secretariat 
Building could be completed by the summer of 1949.) 


Stage 2 

This stage of the construction program will take 
care of all functions performed at Flushing Meadows, 
where the General Assembly now meets. The General 
Assembly Hall is planned for future needs, and its con- 
ference service area will be merged with those already 
built under Stage 1. This stage also includes the build- 


Artist’s conception of the 
proposed Security Council. 
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ing of a large conference room, a small theatre for 
recreation and educational use, and the public exhibi- 
tion area. 


Stage 3 

The already established permanent delegations to 
the United Nations have found temporary office ac- 
commodations in Manhattan, and the specialized 
agencies are established in various countries, with only 
small liaison offices functioning at present at Lake 
Success. Stage 3 of the construction program plans, 
in outline, accommodation for the future needs of all 
offices of permanent delegations and for those special- 
ized agencies which wish to establish permanent head- 
quarters or liaison offices on the site. Restaurants, 
storage space, and other facilities will also be con- 
structed at this stage, as well as the additional parking 
facilities required by the specialized agencies. 

The report makes no specific mention of the exact 
height of the buildings, and there is no indication of 
the design of their exterior or interior. This phase of 
the planning will be included in a later report. 

It is pointed out, however, that the United Nations 
has set its architects the task of providing its repre- 
sentatives with a tool that can help them—in Assembly 
Hall, Council chambers, conference and committee 
rooms—to guide the world toward its destiny. 

“Tt must be an efficient tool for the purpose,” the 
report says, “but it must also show the majesty and 
beauty of the purpose. 

“On the headquarters site of the United Nations, in 
the spaciousness afforded by the East River, will rise 
contrasting architectural masses—the General Assem- 
bly Hall, the low-lying meeting halls, the verticality 
of the Secretariat Building. Among these salient 
elements of the architectural composition, a harmony 
of proportion is to be created.” 


Possible Methods of Financing 

Serious study is being given to various possible 
methods of financing the construction of the Head- 
quarters. At this time, however, the report states, no 
definite recommendation can be made. 
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Proposed Tunnel Entrance on First Avenue at 41st Street 


The most desirable method would appear in some 
respects to be by contributions from Member govern- 
ments, it says, on a scale somewhat similar to that 
agreed on for their contributions to the 1946 and 1947 
budgets and to the working capital fund. 

Financing by government loans from one or more 
Member governments is a possibility being seriously 
considered, while a third alternative is a United Na- 
tions bond issue backed by the assets and the pledge 
of the organization. 

Another possibility under consideration is a loan 
from private sources, guaranteed by Member govern- 
ments or by some form of mortgage on the assets of the 
United Nations. 

Consideration had also been given to the possibility 
of obtaining a loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, but this is consid- 
ered unlikely because of the provisions of the Bank’s 
charter. — 

While study of the various alternatives is continu- 
ing, the report states that the most likely solution 
might be a combination of methods: the contributions 
of the Members could be raised appropriately during 
the next three years to provide a part of the funds; 
some government loans could perhaps be arranged; 
and some private loans with suitable guarantees are 


likely. 


New York Spending $15,000,000 

On the City of New York will depend the integra- 
tion of the site with its surroundings, through, the 
report states, “the countless technical ties of traffic, 
utilities, construction, zoning, and the other tangible 
and intangible factors which must all be knit together 
if this project is to become a reality.” The City of 
New York has obligated itself to spend a total of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 in improvements, access, 
street widenings, etc., around the site. 

While some allowance has been provided for addi- 
tional buildings on the site, it may happen, the report 
states, that the space requirements of the United 
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Nations will eventually grow on a scale that would 
make necessary the acquisition of additional land. 

“This should be left open as a practical possibility,” 
it adds, “and adequate areas in the neighborhood 
should be carefully studied with this end in view. The 
same is true of an area across the East River in Queens, 
where the best possible use is not being made at present 
of an easily accessible location. 

“The possibility of replanning this land across the 
river for residential areas, including a reserve for 
recreational and cultural needs, might be considered, 
Such replanning would also add to the beauty of the 
present headquarters site.” 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the report states: “It is with some 
trepidation that these plans are submitted for the 
consideration of the General Assembly. They are an 
abrupt crystallization in the course of the creative pro- 
cess of continuous experiment, during which problems 
and ideas are ceaselessly being tested by plans and 
designs. 

“The Headquarters of the United Nations is, never- 
theless, already beginning to implant itself on the 
East River site. The clearing of the site and digging 
of foundations is under way even as the detailed 
designs are being developed. The steel can be rising 
while the final architectural details are being made 
precise. 

“In the limited time at his disposal, the Director of 
Planning has been unable to compile complete and 
definite information on possible alternative plans that 
might reduce space and costs, and on alternative finan- 
cial plans, but his office is at present engaged on such 
studies and will report on them at the earliest possible 
time. The next steps will be: 

the submission of design studies of the exterior and 

interior appearance of the buildings; 

precision of the plans to eliminate any unnecessary 

spaces or features, and to revise the arrangements 

of the building elements by further consultation 
with the Secretariat personnel and delegates who 
will be using them; 

completion of all engineering studies based on the 

plans as developed to date; 

estimates of exact costs based on this further study; 

development of final recommendations for financing. 

“Consequently, it is anticipated that an additional 
report will be made to carry the present report through 
the next steps. 

“Meanwhile. submitted herein are the basic prin- 
ciples and features for the planned growth, on the 
East River in the City of New York, of a workshop for 
world peace and progress. Because growth is a living 
and unending process, it is hoped that every stage of 
it will be, for the peoples of the world, a symbol of 
their common aspirations.” 
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Following is a list of publications of United Nations interest which have been received by the 


UNITED NATIONS IN GENERAL 


Netherlands. Ministerie Van Buiten- 
landsche Zaken. Verslag over het 
tweede gedeelte van de Eerste Alge- 
meene Vergadering van de Vereenigde 
Naties, New York, 23 October—15 De- 
cember 1946. ’s-Gravenhage, Alge- 
meene Landsdrukkerij, 1947. 108p. 

Moore, Bernard. The United Nations 
First assembly, New York, 1946. Lon- 
don, United Nations Association of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
[1947] 107p. plates, map. 

World Federation of United Nations As- 
sociations. History, structure, aims. 
New York, Paris, World Federation of 
United Nations Associations [1947] 
(14]p. 

Wilson, Clara O. Working together in 
the United Nations. Lincoln, New 
York [ete.] The University publishing 
Company [c1947] 32p. illus. An illus- 
trated explanation of the organization 
and purpose of the United Nations for 
juvenile readers. 

Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. Fifth report. Security and dis- 
armament under the United Nations. 
New York, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 1947. 35p. 


Mount Holyoke College. Department of 
Economics and Sociology. . . . Eco- 
nomic and social foundations for peace 
... South Hadley, Mass., Mount Hol- 
yoke Colege 1947. 48p. (Mount Hol- 
yoke College studies in economics and 
sociology, No. 4). 

Tchou, M. Thomas. An evaluation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Oberlin, 
Ohio, World Citizenship Movement, 
Inc., 1945. 16p. (Pamphlet P-2). Re- 
printed from the News from World 
Citizens, August 1945. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labour Conference. Thir- 
tieth session, Geneva, 1947. Report of 
the Director-General. First item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1947. iv., 120p. (Report I). 
Employment service organization. 
Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1947. 132p. 
(Report V(2)). 

International Labour Organization. In- 
land Transport Committee. Second 
session, Geneva, 1947. Employment in 
inland transport. Second item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, International Labour 
Office. 1947. iv. 62p. (Report II). 
_Coal Mines Committee. Second ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1947. General Report. 
First item on the Agenda. Geneva, In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1947. v, 83p. 
(Report 1). 

Utilisation of the resources of the 
coal mining industry. Second item on 
the agenda. Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1947. iv. 159p. (Report IT). 
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Department of Public Information: 


Great Britain. Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. International Labour 
Conference. Proposed action by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland regarding the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion Instrument of amendment, 1946, 
and the final articles revision conven- 
tion, 1946... London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1947. Cmd. 7071. 

International Labor Office. A charter for 
dependent peoples. Based on the I.L.O. 
technical report “Non-Metropolitan 
Territories”. Montreal, International 
Labor Office [1947] 10p. chart. (Public 
information bulletin, no. 3). 

U. S. Department of State. Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Part I. Report of the United 
States Delegation to the Perparatory 
Commission on World Food Porposals 
1947. Part II. Proposals for Amend- 
ment of FAO Constitution [Washing- 
ton, U. S. Govt. Print. Office] 1947. [4], 
26p. (Department of State publication 
2826, The United States and the United 
Nations Report series, no. 10). 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Report of the Di- 
rector General to the Council for the 
period 1 October 1946 to 31 December 
1946. Washington, UNRRA, 1947. xiii, 
135p. (DGR-11). 

Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Documents relating to the First Gen- 
eral Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Paris, November to De- 
cember 1946 . . . London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1947. [60]p. Cmd. 7128. 

Platform. New York, Newsweek Club 
Bureau [cl947] 18p. chart. Bibliog- 
raphy. An explanation of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. What is ICAO? Montreal, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
1947. 28p. illus. 

L’organisation de l’ Aviation Civile Inter- 
nationale. Ce qu’est 1OACI? Montréal, 
L’Organisation de l’Aviation civile in- 
ternationale, 1947. 28p. illus. 

Organizacion de Aviacién Civil Interna- 
cional. Que es la OACI? Montreal, 
Organizacién de Aviacién civil inter- 
nacional, 1947. 28p. illus. 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Library index of PICAO docu- 
ments August 1945—April 1947. Mon- 
treal, International Civil Aviation Or- 

ganization, 1947. 37p. Mimeographed. 

Price.list of PICAO publications to 
May Ist, 1947 [ Montreal, International 
Civil Aviation Organization] 1947 3p. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Who’s who in the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development [Washington, Inter- 
national Bank, 1947] 24p. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development. Loan to Crédit Na- 
tional pour Faciliter la Réparation des 
Dommages Causés par la Guerre guar- 
anteed by the Republic of France . . . 
Loan agreement, guarantee agreement, 
letter from Minister of Finance, loan 
regulations No. 1, Dated May 9, 1947. 
[ Washington] International Bank, 
1947. 39p. (Loan number 1-Fr). 
Loan to Crédit National pour Facili- 
ter la Réparation des Dommages 
Causés par la Guerre guaranteed by 
the Republic of France . . . French 
translations of Loan agreement and 
guarantee agreement and French text 
of letter from Minister of Finance 
dated May 9, 1947 [Washington] In- 
ternational Bank, 1947. [39]p. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Loan number 1-Fr). 


United Nations. The World Health Or- 
ganization Interim Commission. A fact 
book. New York [United Nations] 
1947. 17p. Mimeographed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Netherlands. Ministrie Van Buiten- 
landsche Zaken. Commissie voor de 
Atoomenergie der Vereenigde Naties. 
Verslag van den Plaatsvervangend 
Vertegenwoordiger, Prof. Dr. H. A. 
Kramers, over de Werkzaamhede der 
Commissie in 1946. . . ’s-Gravenhage, 
Algerfieene Landsdrukkerij, 1947. 24p. 
(No. 3). 

Infeld, Leopold. Atomic energy and 
world government [Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 
1946] 20p. (Behind the headlines, Vol. 
VI, No. 4). 

Foreign Policy Association. Atomic chal- 
lenge. [New York Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation] 1947. 63p. illus. (Headline 
series, No. 63). Contents: Splitting the 
atom, by William A. Higinbottom.— 
Harnessing the atom, by Ernest K. 
Lindley. 

Great Britain. Foreign Office. Report of 
the British Parliamentary Delegation 
to Greece, August 1946. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1947. 22p. 

British Information Services. . . . Britain 
and Palestine ... New York, Washing- 
ton [etc.] British Information Services, 
1947. 44p. (1.D. 716, replacing I.D. 
497). A selected list of British official 
publications: p. 37-44. 

... The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan... 
New York, Washington [etc.] British 
Information Services, 1947. 23p. (1.D. 
730). 

U.S. Department of State. Selected pub- 
lications and materials relating to the 
foreign policies of the United States, 
comp. by the Division of Public Li- 
aison, Office of Public Affairs. [Wash- 
ington] Department of State, 1947. 
12p. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Military Staff Committee—Chairman 

Leutenant-General Pierre 
Billotte, Head of the French 
delegation to the Military 
Staff Committee, of which he 
is Chairman for the month 
of August, was born in Paris 
in 1906 and graduated from 
the French Military Acad- 
emy of Saint-Cyr and from 
the Ecole Superieure de 
Guerre. An officer in the 
Armored Corps and a quali- 
fied pilot, he was later as- 
signed to duty in Syria and 
also in the Far East. 

In 1939, General Billotte was assigned to the staff 
of the French Commander-in-Chief. In May 1940, 
while in command of a tank unit he repelled numerous 
German attacks, during one of which he personally 


General Billotte 


Economic and Social Council—United Kingdom 

Hector McNeil, Minister 
of State, and representative 
of the United Kingdom on 
the Economic and Social 
Council, was born in 1910 
in Glasgow of a Scottish 
working-class family. Today, 
at the age of 37, he is one 
of Britain’s foremost young- 
er labor politicians and sec- 
ond-in-command at the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. He en- 
tered politics while still a 
student at Glasgow Univer- 
versity. and after graduating toured the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland as captain of a British de- 
bating team. He then took a turn at free-lance jour- 


Mr. McNeil 


Economie and Social Council—United States 

Willard L. Thorp, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs of the 
United States and _ Vice- 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy, is the repre- 
sentative of his country to 
the fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 
He was special adviser on 
economic matters to the U.S. 
delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference and to the New 
York meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Mr. Thorp 
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destroyed twelve enemy tanks. Wounded, captured, and 
sent to Pomerania. he escaped to the U.S.S.R. on the 
eve of being handed to the Gestapo, rallied to General 
de Gaulle, via Spitzbergen, and subsequently served 
as Chief of Staff to the General in London and Algiers, 
He was later appointed Secretary for National Defence, 

Commanding an armored brigade in 1944, he took 
part in the Normandy operations, opened the gateway 
to Paris, and captured General Von Scholtitz, com. 
manding the “Gross Paris” area. He took part in 
operations in Lorraine and, while fighting, was the 
first to cross the Moselle river despite Manteuffel’s 
resistance. He then commanded the Paris Division of 
the French Forces of the Interior and fought with 
them in Alsace and on the Atlantic coast. In 1945, he 
assumed command of the Second Army Corps and 
also of the French zone of the Rhineland and of Hesse- 
Nassau. He was later appointed Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the National Defence. He holds nine army citations, 


nalism and finally joined the staff of Lord Beaver. 
brook’s newspaper chain. 

Mr. McNeil was first elected to Parliament as Labour 
candidate for Greenock in a by-election in 1941 and 
was soon noticeable for his debating skill. In the 
Coalition Government he became Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, then Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for the Ministry of War Transport. 
When the Labour Government took office in 1945 he 
was given the post of Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In 1946 he was given his present rank 
and position as second-in-command in the Foreign 
Office. He went on a mission to Greece in 1945 to in- 
vestigate the disturbances there, served as Chairman 
on the United Nations Committee on Refugees which 
met in London and deputized for Mr. Noel-Baker at 
the second session of the Economic and Social Council 
which met in New York in June 1946. 


Born in Oswego, New York, in 1899, he received 
his degree of A.B. from Amherst and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He subsequently taught eco- 
nomics at the University of Michigan and Amherst 
College, where he was a professor from 1926 to 1934. 

Mr. Thorp has been on the research staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; was chief statis- 
tician of the New York State Board of Housing; Direc- 
tor of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; member of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration; Director of the consumers di- 
vision of the National Emergency Council and Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council to the NRA. From June 
1945 to November 1946, Mr. Thorp was Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Rules 
on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission to Western Samoa 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees) — fifth session 

Summer Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians — sixth session 
(ILO) 

International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (ITU) 

Committee on Contributions 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

International Commission of Hyleaft Amazon (UNESCO) 

Population Commission — second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Caribbean Communications Committee (ICAO) 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel (ILO) 


Forthcoming 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Unexploited 
Forests of the World (FAO) 

Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee of the Forestry Divi- 
sion (FAO) 

Executive Committee of FAO — ninth session 

Third Annual Conference of FAO 

Sub-Committee on Relations with Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (WHO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Experts on Mass Communication Necds of Devastated Countries 
(UNESCO) 

Sub-Committee to Negotiate with UNESCO (WHO) 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Cemmission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e} of the 
Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO—fourth session 

Sub-Committee of the Standing Advisory Committee on T: chnology 
of Chemical Forest Products (FAO) 

Meeting of ICAO Council 

Air Transport Committee (ICAO) 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades (ILO) 

Air Navigation Committee (ICAO) 

Committee on Conventions on International Civil] Aviatiea (ICAO) 

International Statistical Conferences 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

General Assembly Committee on Procedures and Organization 

Legal Committee of ICAO 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 

Conference of International Non-Government Organizations 

Standing Advisory Committees of the FAO: on Agriculture; on 
Nutrition; on Fisheries 

General Assembly—second session 
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